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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE term University Extension has become very generally 
known, of late, in this country and abroad, as the name of a 
great educational movement. There has been some objec- 
tion to the term itself on the ground of its not describing 
exactly the real nature of the movement to which it relates 
For my part, however, I think it is a very happy term: for it 
calls attention, after all, to one of the most important aspects 
of the movement, to say the least, viz., the attempt to utilize 
for purposes of popular education, to a larger extent than at 
present, the facilities of existing higher institutions of learn- 
ing. The term itself originated in connection with the first 
work of this kind done in England; or, rather, in connection 
with the discussion relating to a proposition to do this sort of 
work. The idea of having university professors and instruct 
ors deliver lectures upon their specialties, at places away 
from the university centers, may not be inaptly described as a 
method of extending the university or extending the univer 
sity facilities: and while the development of the movement 
itself, as would be natural in such a case, has brought in new 
and foreign elements, yet the first idea still remains the dis- 
tinguishing and characteristic one, viz., that the universities 
should undertake to offer their opportunities for education 
and culture toa larger circle than is to be found within the 
precincts of university walls. 

As a great movement for popular education University 
Extension would naturally have relations to the public and to 
our educational system on the one hand, and to our colleges 
and universities on the other. 
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What is the relation of University Extension or of the edu- 
cational movement to which that term has been, more or less 
aptly, assigned to the educational systems of our modern com- 
munities as a whole? In other words, what is the educational 
function of the University Extension movement, and how does 
it work into existing educational instrumentalities ? 

The average child, in our American communities, leaves 
school at the age of thirteen, having enjoyed its facilities for a 
term of say seven or eight months annually for the six or seven 
years preceding. Over a large extent of our national territory 
there are no such opportunities for education as would enable 
even this to be an accurate description of the average school 
life of the child. It is well known that in many of our rural 
districts, as, for example, over most of the South, the educa- 
tional facilities are of the most meager description. The 
same thing is unfortunately true of many of the communities 
in the North; and even in the cities, where the schools are 
open for nine or ten months in the year and a system of 
education is provided extending from the primary school 
through the high school, the great bulk of the children drop 
out of school before they have reached the age of thirteen or 
fourteen. It is estimated that only one per cent of the pupils 
who enter the primary grades, reach the last year in the high 
school, and a very small proportion of the pupils, indeed, ever 
pass beyond the lower grammar grades. 

Now what, as a matter of fact, under such conditions, do 
our schools accomplish for the children? They have taught 
them a number of elementary facilities. There has been but 
little culture involved in the training received, but the pupils 
have learned to read, at least so that they can take up an 
ordinary newspaper or an easy book relating to things that 
they are familiar with and make out the sense. They have 
learned to write, though that only with difficulty ; and they 
have learned to cipher, but that only in an imperfect way, as 
any one who has had to do with the average man or woman, 
in a business way, knows to his cost. I say they have 
learned these elementary facilities only in an elementary way. 
How imperfect this is, we seldom realize, unless we take upon 
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us to study the actual facts in relation to them. I think it is 
no exaggeration to say that the average man and woman in our 
American communities have never learned to write with such 
facility as to make writing anything but a severe physical 
task for them. It is, of course, traditional and becoming 
more so that writing letters is a bore and a nuisance, even for 
educated people, nowadays ; and the art of letter writing has 
notoriously declined very much ; but, to the average man or 
woman, writing of any sort is a task of great difficulty, one to 
which they sit down with a feeling of repulsion, and that 
largely from the fact that they have never acquired even the 
mechanical ability to do that sort of work rapidly. 

How completely the effect of school training, given within 
these years, may disappear is evidenced by the fact, cited by 
more educators than one, that it is not uncommon to find a 
man or woman of forty years of age in Germany who has for- 
gotten, practically, how to read and write, though he learned 
both in the schools, which he was compelled to attend to the 
end of his fourteenth year, and German schools are certainly 
not the worst schools in the world. 

In a word, the pupil who leaves our public schools has 
learned, to use the phrase again, in an imperfect way, a few 
elementary facilities. He has not been introduced really into 
the great field of culture at all. He has not come in close con- 
tact with history, with art, with science, with higher mathe- 
matics, with sociology, with literature; in a word, with any 
of the great departments of human knowledge and science, 
with any of those things which distinguish a high state of 
civilization from a low one: he has not been brought to share, 
to any appreciable degree, in that vast heritage of culture 
which has come down to us from all the ages. He knows 
nothing of Homer, scarcely even the name ; of Thucydides, 
or Plato ; of Virgil or Cicero ; of Dante or Goethe, or Schiller, 
or even Shakespeare; to say nothing of the great number of 
lesser lights that adorn the annals of our own and other liter- 
atures. He has had no training of his intellect along these 
lines, or of his tastes in these directions. This fact, I think, 
is evidenced by more than one circumstance. 
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In the first place, it is generally acknowledged that our 
elementary schools, whatever else they may have done, have 
not resulted as yet in a great increase in the demand for 
better literature, or in the true appreciation of art and 
science. So generally is this recognized to be the fact that 
many people, well-wishers they are of their kind, too, claim 
that our elementary education is rather a source of danger 
than of advantage to the general community, that our ele- 
mentary schools simply give a little of that learning 


which is a ‘‘ dangerous thing. I do not, by any means, be- 
long to that class. On the contrary, I think that our ele- 
mentary schools have accomplished wonders, that they are 
absolutely essential to the progress of our civilization, in 
that they form the first and indispensable step toward that 
higher culture which should be the object of all education. 
At the same time, we must admit that our pupils do leave 
school without having acquired a taste for the higher and 
better forms of literature, without having acquired a taste for 
art or for science ; without, in other words, having been fully 
taken out of the miry clay of ignorance and sordid tastes and 
aspirations. 

This is evidenced further by the sort of literature for which 
there is the greatest demand. If you will take the pains to 
examine the news stands in our railroad stations, or the 
stands about our schools, where boys and girls of thirteen o1 
fourteen purchase the stories with which they amuse them- 
selves; if you will study carefully the sort of story pape 
which has the largest circulation and the sort of novel, on the 
whole, for which there is the largest demand among our adult 
population, I think you must agree with me that, as yet, 
we have not acquired any very high standard of public taste 
along literary lines. 

Another very marked evidence of this same fact is to be 
found in the character of that phenomenon of modern life, the 
one-cent newspaper. We have, it is true, some very respect- 
able sheets that are sold for one cent, but the papers which 
are the phenomenal success as one-cent newspapers afford us 
a pretty sure indication of the average level of taste in the 
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community. They must appeal, in order to pay their expen- 
ses, to the great mass of the people. They must be bought 
by every one, or, at least, by a very large percentage of the 
population, in order to enable them to be carried along at all. 
Now, if you will take one of these sheets—I need not mention 
them, you are all well acquainted with them-—and examine 
it from the first page to the last you will find that, from a 
literary point of view, it is simply execrable; and, from a 
moral point of view, but little better. It occupies itself chiefly 
with accounts of prize fights, of murders, of crimes of every 
kind and description. The stories which it offers to its read- 
ers are horrible specimens, both of English and morals. I 
would not be understood as denouncing or reviling this kind 
of a paper. I think it has performed and is performing a 
great public purpose. It reveals, for the first time in all his- 
tory, the average level of thought of large masses of the 
population. It reveals to us, as nothing else can do, the 
kind of thing for which the average man or woman has an in- 
terest, the kind of thing about which he is talking, the kind 
of thing which forms all that there is of taste or of intellect 
in his life, so that I, for one, would not see this one-cent 
newspaper disappear until the taste and the intellect which 
makes it possible have disappeared from our society. It is 
too valuable as a danger signal for me to wish it to be away 
until the danger it indicates has disappeared. It is true that 
the existence of such a paper contributes something to pro- 
duce the very intellect and taste which supports it, but, after 
all, this evil is not nearly so great as the advantage which 
its existence offers to society of measuring the bottomless 
depths of taste and morals which are to be found even among 
the reading population of a modern community. 

Such, then, is the outcome of our present system of element- 
ary education. Our elementary schools bring the population 
to this sort of a level and there they leave, at present, the 
great majority of them. Itisa fortunate thing for us that 
the claims of active life, that the keen interest of politics, that 
the all-embracing activity of the church come in to raise this 
level in countless directions; but, after all, it is not the edu- 
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cational system, subsequent to the school, which contributes 
to raise this level directly; and business and politics and the 
church still leave vast circles of life almost untouched. 

Now, surely, we cannot remain content with this state of 
affairs; surely we want to secure a condition of things in 
which there shall be educational agencies as such, to help on 
and aid these individuals. At present, the boy or girl leaves 
school at the age of twelve or thirteen and, from that time on, 
speaking generally, is thrown entirely on his own resources, 
or her own resources, for all future and esthetic development. 
If he is an unusual boy, if he comes under the influences of 
unusual men, if he comes into unusual surrounding condi- 
tions; he may go on developing; he may go on improving his 
intellect; he may go on improving his taste, as long as he 
lives, and finally develop into one of the highest and best 
and noblest elements of society; but, if so, it is owing to 
unusual circumstances and unusual native force and ability in 
the boy himself. He receives little aid, as a fact, from any 
systematic educational instrumentality existing in tne com- 
munity. Now, where shall we look for aid? I do not 
think we can find it in the schools, themselves, to any 
great extent. It is true that our schools can be improved 
very greatly. Indeed, they have been improved enormously 
in the last generation. Those who remember, or those who 
have read about the old-fashioned intellect-killing schools, 
whose curriculum consisted of the three R’s and _ severe 
corporal discipline, and who will compare that with the 
average primary or secondary school of to-day, particularly 
with the best primary or secondary school of to-day, must, I 
think, acknowledge that great progress has been made. New 
subjects of study have been introduced. ‘The ehild gets some 
introduction to the world of form through its drawing and 
modeling, wherever this has been added. It gets some in- 
troduction to the world of art, furthermore, by its exercises in 
color and form. It gets a little taste to-day, at least, of the 
history of its own country. And so I might mention one after 
another of these elements, which distinguish the better school 
of the present from the better school of a generation ago ; 
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and I think we must acknowledge that they have been vastly 
improved. 

On the other hand, the limits within which this improve- 
ment is possible are very narrow. The things to be done, 
in an educational way, between the sixth and thirteenth 
year, are very definitely defined by psychological conditions. 
Little more can be accomplished by the best school than the 
development of these fundamental and primary facilities, than 
the acquisition of a lot of facts. In other words, after all, the 
utmost that can be accomplished is good e/emenéary training, 
as distinct from Aégwer training. These two things are fun- 
damentally different, as has been so well set forth by Dr. 
Harris, in his little address upon this subject; so that, im- 
prove the schools as we may, as long as the average school 
life of the child remains the same, only very little more is pos- 
sible of accomplishment. 

On the other hand, the possibility of increasing the average 
school life of the child is also very limited. The economic 
conditions of modern life are such as make it necessary for 
the great bulk of our children to pass out into some kind of 
active employment, to assist in some way or other, in earn- 
ing their livelihood, from the close of the twelfth or thir- 
teenth year. We may be able to accomplish something in 
this direction, but certainly not very much within the next 
generation or two, since the economic condition of a commu- 
nity, or a country, changes in this respect but slowly. If, 
therefore, we must have this higher and wider opportunity, 
and if the schools cannot give it, to what shall we turn ? 

EDMUND J. JAMES 

University of Penusvlvania, Philadelphia, Dee. 24, 1891 











JESUIT AGGRESSION IN THE MINNESOTA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
THe following trenchant and powerful Report by the 
Minneapolis Union Ministers’ Meeting upon the recent edu- 
cational movement in Faribault and Stillwater, Minnesota, 
deserves a national circulation. It illustrates the peril of any 
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1e Roman Catholic Clerical party in its offi- 


ide of determined hostility to the American Common 





School System. Ministers’ Unions in every large city of the 
land may most profitably imitate the example of the Minne- 
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ting 


apolis mee by speaking out boldly in support of moral and 
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educational, as well as religious, reform. Tl 


his report is the 
production of the eloquent preacher and reformer, the Rev. S. 
I,. B. Speare, of Minneapolis, and was adopted and printed by 


unanimous vote Dec. 7, 1891.—[Editors of OUR Day. ] 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF MINNEAPOLIS UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING 


UPON THE RECENT EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN FARI 
BAULT AND STILLWATER. 





Your committee to whom were referred the resolu presented by 


last meeting, with instru 





Rev. G. L. Morrill, at our tions to make in- 
quiry as to the facts referred to, their bearing upon the efficiency of our 
luty of all citizens concerning the saime, have 


public schools, and the « 
made such inquiry to the best of their ability, and would report as 
follows : 

FACTS. 

1. Recently, at Faribault and Stillwater, the public school boards 
have received overtures from the Roman Catholic priests of those cities, 
to incorporate their parochial schools with the public schools, and the 
attempt has been made to do so. 

2. The Roman Catholics furnish school-rooms for a nominal rent, 
for a limited time, and suggest nuns as teachers. 

3. The State prescribes text books, appoints and pays the teachers; 
and superintends the schools during school hours, as is done for the 
other schools of those cities 
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j. We are informed that Roman Catholic emblems on the walls 
have been removed. 

5. It isa tacit understanding that the nuns use their time and the 
buildings devoted to school instruction, at other than school hours, or 
other convenient rooms, for teaching the distinctive tenets of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

6. It is also a tacit understanding that only nuns shall do the 
teaching, and have general charge, except in special branches where 
others may be necessary for best work, the latter to be employed only 
to a limited extent. On any other basis the arrangement would be 

rrested 

7. Ward lines are not carefully observed : children of the whole city 


ire being segregated according to religious antecedents. 








S. Salaries of these tea rs are to he pal L by he State 
With these as the main facts of the situation, it 1s proper next to 
juire what bearing they have upon the declared policy of the State 
enunciated with all the deliberate decision of constitutional requirement, 
is follows viz 
1 es. Sect 1 I s V ' n ding 
ily p ] 1 é wis € esta 
Is raia { nesy 1 
- ns | Fh wn sh sue s is, W 
t 1 me arising fr no the schon. fund, w SeCUT t 1 { eth enti system 
’ sch ~ eat ish state mut iy me sha moneys derived as 
i esaid, or ort ( vp 1 ippropriated 
for the support sch s 1 he disting ( s tenets of ar 
ir Chris the ue s ‘ t 


Ve are compelled to believe and affirm 

That these schools. at Faribault and Stillwater, contravene the 
constitutional requirement for ‘ta general and uniform system of public 
schools.”” To be general and uniform, there must be no distinction, 
direct or indirect. expressed or tacit, as reyvards attendance or course of 
study, which are based upon religi iefs, or anything else but in- 

‘ilectual capacity. The spirit ‘of our institutions finds definite and 
unequivocal expression in this constitutional demand that our public 
schools not only shall not foster racial, class or religious differences, but 
they shall seek diligently and always to promote civil and social unity in 
the broad and common bond of citizenship, accidental or inherited lines 
f division lessened to the utmost, and, so far as possible, wholly 
obliterated. 

2. These schools directly contravene the clear letter of the constitu- 
tion that ‘‘in no case shall any public moneys or property be appropri- 
ated or used for the support of schools wherein the distinctive doctrines, 
creeds or tenets of any particular Christian or other religious sect are 
promulgated or taught.”’ 

We have not overlooked the defense, that, during school hours, the 


State dictates the kind of text books. and insists that the instructions 
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shall be up to grade with other schools; that during school hours the 
instruction is colorless as regards religious bias, and that when legal 
school hours are passed, the work and responsibility of the State has 
ceased. Such defense does not meet the case. 

In common law, an individual is responsible for all the foreseen con- 
sequences of his conduct: he can not take refuge in the clock or 
almanac or so many square yards of space. No more can the State. 
Representing the State in its highest authority, the school boards of 
Faribault and Stillwater use both money and property of the State, 
lease buildings and fuel, with their distinct understanding and sane 
tion that, in consequence, by certain operation of cause and effect, ‘* the 
distinctive doctrines, creeds and tenets of a particular religious sect’? 
shall be ‘‘ promulgated and taught.’’ These boards are responsible for 
all the foreseen results. This is common law which has unquestioned 
authority in every civil or criminal court. It is alsocommon sense. A 
sensible merchant or farmer would never have men or women in his 
employ, however faithful for ten hours, who should at other times 
antagonize the most cherished and vital principles of the store or farm ; 
principles which the employer had established after long inguiry and at 
great cost. Stripped of all complications, relieved from all pressure 
coming from a desire to dispose of a troublesome question and please a 
large number of our fellow citizens who claim they have a grievance, 
clear judgment would declare without the slightest hesitation, that the 
State of Minnesota is responsible for all that the Dominican Sisters at 
Faribault and Stillwater do in connection with the training of children 
at any hours of the day or night. Such training is not accidental, or 
incidental, or unforeseen. It is an essential and certain part of the duty 
which the State, by tacit consent and understanding, expects of them. 
Verbal request was made in advance that those Sisters be retained ; that 
request was granted with the distinct knowledge of the board that they 
were retained as much for what they would teach out of school hours as 
for what they would teach in school hours. If it be replied that there 
was no such knowledge, before the beginning of the experiment, those 
school boards have that knowledge now, and their responsibility is 
inevitable and unmistakable. 

But this defense of the school board and the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
is defective in another most important matter, viz.: It assumes what 
never can be true in practice, that the teaching is colorless as regards 
religious instruction during school hours. Let the walls of the school 
room be swept clean of Roman Catholic emblems, you have buildings 
known to be the property of the Roman Catholic church ; you have 
the teachers bereft of the names that their pareuts gave them, those 
names replaced by names of various saints; they themselves severed 
from father and mother, brother and sister, their only earthly relations 


ecclesiastical. They wear the distinctive habit of their order. Here is 
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a living, breathing, subtle pervasive emblem, all the more effective if 
reinforced by conscientious conviction, honest purpose and amiable 
character. The cross, hanging by her side, declares more than its 
wearer, love and loyalty to Him who died thereon. It is a badge of 
ecclesiastical loyalty and subordination, and, in common with all her 
distinctive garb, it proclaims the organization to which she has sur- 
rendered her whole being. A color-bearer in battle makes much fuller 
declaration than his own love of country. As the stars and stripes sym- 
bolize the United States government, even so that hanging cross of 
prescribed pattern symbolizes the papal church. Every school child so 
understands it in his impressible days. By employing such teachers, the 
State of Minnesota uses money and property in school hours to build a 
‘‘ particular religious sect.’’ 

In weighing this inclusive responsibility of the State in supporting 
such schools, your committee are of the opinion that we ought to bear 
in mind the kind of instruction given out of school hours, and the proba- 
ble tendency of such instruction to make good citizens. 

Your committee have had no access to the catechisms, etc., used at 
Faribault and Stillwater. They remember the authoritative utterance 
of Archbishop Ireland, at the National Teachers’ Convention in St. Paul 
in 1890, that ‘‘ Catholics, in fidelity to their principles, cannot accept a 
common Christianity. What comes to them not bearing on its face the 
stamp of Catholicity is Protestant in substance.”’ 

Hence the importance of learning what it is that bears the stamp of 
Catholicity and is taught the youth of the land, practically at public 
cost. It was for such teaching, substantially under the Poughkeepsie 
plan, that the Archbishop was then pleading. He meant that the great 
body of religion, held by Christians in common, would not suffice; that 
all tne tenets of the church must go together. 

In a catechism especially approved by the Pope and sacred congrega- 
tion for the propagation of the faith and authorized by Cardinal Gibbons 
as “strongly marked by sounduess of doctrine, simplicity and plainness 
of language, a spirit of faith and devotion, and precision in defining and 
expressing Catholic truths,’’ a catechism of which another bishop ex- 
presses the hope that it will be “thumbed by every hand, Catholic, Prot 
estant and infidel,’’ we have light on the range and character of those 
tenets. What does this text book, indorsed by such authority, including 
the Pope, teach ? 

One chapter, page 161, is headed : 

‘* Reasons why no salvation is possible outside of the Roman Catholic 
church.’’ By question and answer, to be memorized verbatim, it is 
taught that out of the Catholic church there is no salvation ; that Prot- 
estants never had any faith in Christ, because there never lived such a 


Christ as they imagine and believe in, and because they are not willing 
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to confess their sins to a Catholic bishop or priest, who alone has power 
from Christ to forgive sins. 

In another catechism, entitled : 

‘‘A Full Catechism of the Catholic Religion,”’ 

One of the answers reads : 

‘* Every one is obliged, under pain of eterna! damnation, to become a 
member of the Catholic church, to believe her doctrine, to use her means 


of grace, and to submit to her authority.’’ The Catholic boy is plainly 
taught how much ground the authority of his church covers ; that the 
Pope has absolute and supreme authority over every human being on 
earth to-day ; that he may exterminate heretics and has the right to 
depose sovereigns and absolve their subjects from their allegiance. 

On page 195 of this catechism, said to be taught daily to 500,000 Amer- 


ican youth, is the following : 


** As the church has the right to punish one of her members for will- 
ful murder or adultery, so she has a right to punish a Catholic sovereign 
for abandoning the faith. She can dispossess him of his estate if she 
judges this punishment useful for the good of her children.” 

Shall the State of Minnesota employ teachers whose first allegiance is 
to a hierarchy bound to inculcate these tenets, with the certain know]l- 
edge that they will serve their church at least as faithfully as they do 
the State? 


Further li 





on this question may be found in the esteem in which 
the movement is held by Roman Catholics—their understanding of its 
outcome. The arrangement at Faribault and Stillwater is simply a 


oughkeepsie plan which Archbishop Ire- 


substantial extension of the 
land champions. Of the work at Poughkeepsie, a Paulist father of New 
York, Rev. Walter Elliott, says in the Vorthwestern Chronicle of Octo- 
ber 30, a Roman Catholic journal published in St. Paul—and he says this 


to sustain the movement in Minnesota: 





While in e pat we inspected the schools and studied the entire plan, curi 
yusly and carefully eoretically and as seen in its workings. The result was alt 
gether favorable, and especially as to one aspect of the case which I have nowhet« 


seen brought out Itis that there is really nothing to lead the children to suppose 


that the schools are not 


iolly under the control of the Catholic church. The build 





ings are Catholic, one of them opposite the church, the other adjoining a convent 
both surmounted by the cross. The teachers are all Catholic, the principals of both 
schools being Sisters of Charity. The children are almost all Catholics, far more +o 
than in most of our strictly Catholic colleges and academies. Every morning and 
afternoon session is opened and closed with the usual Catholic prayers; the catechisin 
and doctrinal lessons are recited daily, the priest appears regularly for special instrix 
tions for first communion, confirmation and on like occasions. It may be said that 
religious exercises and lessons are out of school hours. Out of whose school hours 
Not the children’s, to whom there is no division whatever between the secular and 
religious training. As tothe absence of religious pictures in the school-rooms, it may 
be answered that pictures do not make a school; what makes a school is teachers 
lessons, pupils, and these are wholly Catholic in St. Peter’s school, together with the 
buildings, the neighborhood, the name, the associations, the tendencies. Once ina 
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while the children see a gentleman talking with the Sisters, and occasionally he hears 
the classes recite. He is the Superintendent of the Poughkeepsie schools. But what 
seems to be the very same privilege is now and then accorded to strangers, including 
priests. Indeed, their own pastor is oftener among them in what is to them school 
time than any other person except the teachers. 


This is the typical arrangement which Minnesota has begun to 
duplicate. 

The same .Vorlhwestern Chronicle says directly of our Faribault 
schools: 


Ihe Catholic children in attendance last year are there at present, but in much 





larger numbers. The school board has abolished ward sions so that the children 


may attend from any part of the city. The Dominic: 





1 sisters teach there. Full pr 
vision is made by the pastor for the religious instruction of the pupil If anything 
else is required by the Catholic church in the education of her children we do not 


ige that whilst 
religion is not endangered, they are free from all financial burden Nor is it 


know it. The parents of the children think it an appreciabl dvant 
a smal 


matter to be released from all moneyed burdens of this sor 


With these witnesses, who can not be questioned, it is proven that the 
state of Minnesota and the Roman Catholic church have joined hands 
and purses in Faribault and Stillwater to maintain a genuine parochial 


school in which, by a division of time, the same teac] 





rs instruct in 
secular branches and sectarian tenets. 





state pays salaries and fuel 














bills, the church furnishes buildings and teachers. The state gains 
nothing which she did not have before, church gains a practical 
livision of the school fund. The responsibility of the state overlaps all 
hours of the day. This would be seen in an ve a uestio 
of teaching Mormon or anarchist tenets out hours 

Your committee ventures to trespass furth your attention by 
reminding you 

1. That. contrary to the hopes of many optimists, this movement on 
the part of the Roman Catholic hierarchy has nothought of retreat from 
the original project of rigid sectarian training for the hildren—a proj 
ect thoroughly divisive, and ring for ecclesiastical propagandisn 


rather than good citizenship of the republic. 





2. This movement is a part of a wide spread scheme in 
vears, not the outgrowth of the liberal views and wishes of 

Some fifteen or twenty schools are taught on the same pl 
lictine Sisters in Stearns County. The sisters of Notre Dame, whos« 
mother house is in Milwaukee, teach two schools in the diocese of St 
Paul on the same plan.’ (Northwestern Chroni Catholic). In 


Poughkeepsie this arrangement has been carried on for eighteen years 


3. The duty to resist beginnings, always imperative, has special 


liberty, our lack of centralization in both church and state, make it well- 
nigh impossible to cope with the vigilant and strategic methods of the 
Reman Catholic church in holding fast to every concession, once 
gained, whether right or not. 


urgency in this matter, because our generous construction of religious 
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Your committee bring no charges of bad faith against the Roman 
Catholic church or any school boards of our state. This is a broad 
question of public duty and interest, and after most thorough and 
candid inquiry, we are compelled to the conclusions embodied in the 
following resolutions, viz: 

Resolved, That the joint arrangements of the school boards and 
Roman Catholic priests of Faribault and Stillwater use public moneys 
and property for the support of schools wherein the distinctive doc- 
trines. creed and tenets of a particular sect are promulgated; such 
arrangements are therefore in violation of the constitution of the state 
and should be discontinued. 

Kesolved, That were those schools consistent with the constitution, 
the instruction given in connection with them, and an invariable part of 
them, does not cultivate due appreciation of and loyalty to the state. 

Resolved, That while thus objecting to the arrangements made for 
the schools of Faribault and Stillwater, we recognize the importance of 
the professed aim of the movement, and insist that there is a common 
Christianity and body of ethical truth upon which both Catholics and 
Protestants can and should unite for the moral education of the youth 
of our country. 
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ROBERT BROWNING’S THEOLOGY. 


Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR has not the art of perspicuous ex- 
position. Her new contribution to the discussion concerning 
Browning's religious attitude makes vagueness vaguer and 
mysticism more mystical. Probably Mrs. Sutherland Orr is 
right in contending that Browning,—in this respect resem- 
bling other poets, even Wordsworth, for example,-—was very 
jealous of its being supposed that he accepted literally the 
cut-and-dried formulas of any Christian church. Great ideal- 
ists see farther into the significance of the spiritual faith they 
adopt than the ordinary catechists, and very naturally shrink 
from binding themselves by dogmatic phrases which may 
very inadequately represent the insight of an elevated imagi- 
nation. In ‘‘Saul,’’ in ‘* Christmas Eve and Easter Day,’’ in 
‘The Ring and the Book,’’ and fifty other poems, Browning 
has endeavored to depict the very heart of his own faith, and 
of course he prefers his own mode of indicating that faith to 
that of the narrow-minded evangelical preacher, or the tech- 
nical scholastic theologian, or the cold rationalistic critic. 
No doubt he told Mr. Buchanan that in his (Mr. Buchanan's) 
sense of the term, he did not profess to be a Christian; but, 
as Mrs. Sutherland Orr puts it, we want to know exactly 
what meaning Mr. Buchanan had put upon the term, before 
we can attach any great importance to this asserted denial. 
It is as plain as vivid imaginative expressions can make it, 
that if Browning was not in some very deep and true sense a 
Christian,—a believer even in the divinity of Christ,—his 
language is elaborately adapted rather to conceal and misrep- 
resent his mind, than to express it. Nor do we know at all 
what Mrs. Sutherland Orr means by distinguishing between 
belief in Christ and belief in Revelation, and even asserting 
the former belief strongly on Mr. Browning's behalf, while 
denying the latter. Belief in the divinity of Christ is abso- 
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lutely inconceivable without the belief in Revelation. Such 
a belief implies not only the hearty acceptance of Christ's 
humanity as our ideal, but of Christ’s humanity as setting 
forth and embodying the mind of God. What does Revela- 
tion mean except the unveiling of God, the lifting of the veil 
from the otherwise inscrutable nature of the Creator? Yet 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr, in her new Contemporary article, while 
she declares Browning to have been a hearty Christian in the 
sense of holding, and holding with more and more confidence 
as life advanced, the divine love to have been manifested in 
Christ's cross and passion, declares that ‘* the one consistent 
fact of Mr. Browning’s heterodoxy was its exclusion of any 
belief in Revelation.’’ We do not hesitate to say that what- 
ever a ‘‘consistent fact’? in the abstract may mean, such a 
fact as this 1s not at all consistent with the definite Christian- 
itv she has conceded to him. If Mr. Browning believed 


(as he did 


in Christ as manifesting God’s love to man, he 


If he did not hold that 


~ 
\y 4 


believed in Him as revealin 
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Christ revealed God, he did not believe in His divinity at 


ull,—the one reality which he evidently did belie, 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr asserts, indeed, that the possibility of 
Brownineg’s belief in the Christian R lation is practi 
‘exciuded’’ by the fact that he insists on the uncertainties 
of faith, and that he speaks as follows in one place of the 
relation of Christ to our belief:—‘‘ The evidence of divine 
Power is everywhere about us; not so the evidence of divin 
Love. That love could only reveal itself to the human heart 
by some supreme act of Azan tenderness and devotion: th« 


fact or faney of Christ’s cross or passion could alone supp 
such a revelation.’’ Here, as Mrs. Sutherland Orr triumph- 
antly points out, we find Mr. Browning declaring that even it 
the story of Christ's cross and passion be a fancy, it still 
seizes on the human heart, and accounts for the hold taken 
upon human faith. And again, Mrs. Sutherland Orr points 
out that in ‘‘ The Ring and the Book,’’ Mr. Browning makes 
his meditative Pope deplore the dogmatic certainties in which 
men rest too idly ; and further, that he represents the evangel- 
ist John as predicting that an age of doubt,—of receding 
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certainty,—will quicken men’s spiritual life, which has been 
too much petrified by mechanical clinging to ossified creeds. 
Besides, says Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Browning’s whole attitude 
towards the belief in immortality is an attitude not of confi- 
dent assurance, but of lively hope. And lively hope implies 
at least some uncertainty of the thing hoped for. Well, if 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr will extend that reasoning, she will be 
able to prove that the Apostles did not believe in any revealed 
Immortality. ‘‘ We are saved by hope,’’ says St. Paul; ‘‘ if 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.’’ ‘‘ Be ready always,’’ says St. Peter, ‘‘ to 
give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you.’’ St. John, speaking of the prospect of 
seeing God as He is, says: ‘‘ Every man that hath this hope 
in him, purifieth himself even as He is pure.’’ Hence it seems 
to us ridiculous to argue that because Mr. Browning spoke 
of immortality as a hope, and, we may truly say, as a more 
and more confident hope as life drew on, he could not have 
believed in Christ’s revelation in a sense closely similar to 
that in which the Apostles themselves believed in it. If his 
hope was not strictly apostolic in degree, it was apostolic in 
kind. As for the phrase, ‘‘ The fact or fancy of Christ’s cross 
or passion could alone supply such a revelation,’’ we think 
the context shows that Browning regarded the need of man 
as so deep that even the fancy, if it had been a mere fancy, 
would have proved itself a revelation of the divine love which 
had inspired sucha fancy. There is what may seem a still 
stronger passage quoted by Mrs. Sutherland Orr: ‘‘I know 
all that may be said against it [the Christian scheme of salva- 
tion] on the ground of history, of reason, of even moral sense. 
I grant even that it may be a fiction. But I am none the less 
convinced that the life and death of Christ, as Christians 
apprehend them, supplies something which their humanity 
requires, and that it is true for them.’’ That means surely 
that Mr. Browning conceives the possibility that Christians 
may have misunderstood completely the theology implied in 
the life and death of Christ, but that whether they have mis- 
understood it or not,—and he only puts the possibility that 
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they may have misunderstood it,—the very misunderstanding 
involves a glimpse of the deep, tender, and inexhaustible love 
of God. Such a conception is doubtless what is called heter- 
odox. It is not the conception of the Christian Church. 
But it is a conception leading men to the Christian faith (just 
as a sign-post leads a man to the place to which it points 
since it points to a great revelation,—‘' revelation ’’ is Mr. 
Browning’s own word,—of the love of God such as the Chris- 
tian faith was intended to announce. Even on the chance 
that the scheme of Revelation was a fiction, Browning cer- 
tainly held that it was a fiction based upon a great subjective 
truth ; and even had he thought it a fiction, he would have 
agreed more with those who held it to be a fact than he 
would have agreed with those who simply ignored it as an 
idle fable. And, as a matter of fact, these hypothetical admis- 
sions were only hypothetical. No one who reads Browning's 
greater poems can doubt for a moment that the whole drift 
and tendency of his mind and life went in the opposite direc- 
tion, towards a deeper and deeper value for the Christian 
Revelation, and not towards a more decided distrust of it. 

We do not doubt in the least that Browning was not what 
could be called an orthodox disciple of any Christian Church. 
To our minds, he often verges on Pantheism in his optimistic 
treatment of all forms of evil as in some sense necessary and 
of divine causation. No doubt his mind held to what is called 
universalism, and to optimism generally. He never laid any 
hold of the notion that there was a tradition and a Church 
which might be a safer guide to Christian truth than the 
individual instincts of each separate soul. He was an indi- 
vidualist to the core, and believed much more in the guidance 
of the affections to which his heart inclined, than in the guid- 
ance of the reason. S¢#il/, the one decpest belief of his life was 
that Christ revealed the divine mind and the divine purpose in a 
sense so profound, that the doctrine of the Incarnation was to him 
a real word of God. He was not an Athanasian. Perhaps 
even he did not hold theologically the whole of the Nicene 

Creed. But he held to the Incarnation in a sense much more 
eager and much more progressive and much more constant, 
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than he held to any of the doubts or hesitations which the 
opponents of that doctrine had suggested to him. Browning 
had no faith in any ecclesiastical guidance, sectarian or other- 
wise. Though brought up a Dissenter, all that he retained 
of Dissent was his intens@individualism, his inability to sub- 
mit himself to any mediate guide to God. But certainly we 
may say this of him, that his hypothetical doubts had far less 
part in him than his growing and passionate belief. Mrs 

Sutherland Orr has not made things much plainer by her dis- 
quisitions on the obscure passages in ‘‘ Ferishta’s Fancies ”' 
and ‘‘ La Saisiaz,’’ or any other of Browning’s crude tran- 
scendentalisms of later years. These half-baked compositions 

which mark rather his later impatience of the difficulty of 
expressing thought in adequate speech, than his earlier power 
to mould for himself a rough but most effective and impressive 
form of speech, will never count much for the exposition 
either of his faith or his genius. But they at least show that 
he became more and more convinced that Christ is the great 
revelation of God, as he grew older, incoherent as many of 
his attempts to affirm this were. To the world in general 

‘*Saul,’’ ‘‘ Christmas Eve and Easter Day,’’ the story of the 
Arabian physician concerning the resurrection of Lazarus 
and ‘‘ The Ring and the Book,’’ will remain Browning's high- 
water mark as a religious poet, though not perhaps his high- 
water mark as a Christian believer. He was a heterodox 
Christian, no doubt, with certain pantheistic leanings, but he 
was a Christian of the utmost intensity. He believed, from 
his heart, that Christ revealed God, and was personally the 
divine Son of God, in a sense a great deal deeper and a great 
deal more vivid and personal than most orthodox Christians 
—The London Spectator. 











COLLEGE STUDENTS AS RUMSELLERS. 

WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON, son of the celebrated Aboli- 
tionist, has addressed to the President and Faculty of Har- 
vard University a vigorous and timely protest against the 
boyish lawlessness and barbarism of certain members of a 
notorious secret society among the students there. No effect- 
ive reply has been made to the charges against this society, 
which palpably needs to be reformed or abolished. It 
would, of course, be unfair to judge of the moral tone of 
the whole undergraduate membership of the college, by the 
silly and repulsive dissipations of the reckless few, but the 
public plainly expects such action from the faculty as will 
effectually remove every blot from the proud escutcheon of 
our oldest and largest university. The mischiefs of secret 
societies in colleges are so well illustrated by this flagrant 
instance that we think it our duty to make some portion of 
the indignant comments of independent journalism on this 
case, a part of our record of current reform. 


MR. GARRISON’S LETTER. 


To the President and Faculty of Harvard College—Gentlemen: In 
comnion with many parents who intrust their sons to the influences of 
your university, I have a grievance which demands expression. I choose 
this public method, rather than a private remonstrance, because the 
wrong inflicted reaches beyond the borders of Cambridge, and concerns 
itself with the wide constituency which yearly supplies Harvard College 
with its students, and by its silence or tacit approval shares the respon- 
sibility for the outrages tolerated, if not encouraged, in your midst. 

The secret society known as the D. K. E. has long been a source of 
scandal and of private indignation. Aside from the witless penalties 
attending the initiation of members, a cruelty has been superadded, akin 
to the barbarism of the Fejee Islands, or the practices of degraded Indian 
tribes. As a culmination of the ceremonies, and as an indication of 
pluck and endurance, the victim’s arm is bared for branding. In the 


case which has just come under my observation, six deep and savage 
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burns, from the shoulder to the elbow, were inflicted with a lighted 
cigar. Lifelong scars and disfigurement are bad enough, but the shock 
to systems already reduced in vitality by previous physical exactions is 
severe and dangerous. In comparison with a cigar a branding iron 
would be merciful, but it seems necessary to add to the danger of the 
burn that of blood poisoning. 


Outside the precincts of the university such mutilation would call 
for the quick interference of the law, even though the weak and foolish 
subjects yielded their consent, and it deserves to be an indictable offence. 
In common with other societies which flourish in your sight, a bar pro- 
viding intoxicating liquors is here maintained, contrary to law and 
decent morals. Only last year many of our respected citizens had the 
mortification of seeing their sons arraigned in open court and fined for 
this offence. 

I ask with solicitude whether such proceedings are beyond your 
control? If you are powerless to protect the charges confided to your 
care in the respects just mentioned, there yet remains to parents the 
alternative of invoking the interposition of the courts. If you have the 
power or the influence to abate these evils, the responsibility resting 
upon your shoulders isa heavy one. If you have not, with whom does 
the accountability lie? 

Gentlemen, you need no reminder of the dangers, seemingly inev- 
itable, from a system of education modeled, like yours, on medieval and 
monastic lines. The ingenious boy who leaves the influences of home 
to enter his academic life comes into a new world. He is no longer 
surrounded with the checks and safeguards of parental oversight, or the 
companionship of sisters. He finds a code of morals and a standard of 
respectability, too often widely at variance with previous teachings. It 
is well that he should learn self-reliance and begin to test inherited opin- 
ion for himself, in the light of experience. No one objects to this, when 
conditions are impartial and free development is permitted. 

But does Harvard College fulfill these requirements? Is it quite fair 
that in the most important years of life, the transition from youth to 
manhood, the student should be subject to avoidable and demoralizing 
temptations? At an age when he is ‘‘wax to receive and marble to 
retain,’? he is brought face to face with dissipation and immorality, 
bearing the stamp of fashion and the approval of what is pleased to call 
itselfsociety. Isita cheering state of things when men prefer the rowdy 
distinction of the D. K. E and other secret societies to the cvs 
of commencement day ? 

I know the easy philosophy which affirms that college is like the 
world, and that a boy must sooner or later take his chance and rise or 
fall, according to character and inheritance. The statement is conven 
tional and fallacious. The longer temptations are deferred the greater 


the strength to resist them. Who, familiar with the university life for 
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a generation, can fail to observe the promising careers blighted and 
wrecked by habits bred in college association, habits which persist with 
vigor long after Greek roots are forgotten, and the translation of a Latin 
phrase into idiomatic English is a lost art? 

Iam not unmindful of the close attention and the absorption of time 
which the mere business management of an immense corporation like 
Harvard College involves, or of the exhausting labors of conscientious 
and overworked professors compelled to care for the swelling multi- 
tudes entering its portals. Admission is rightfully held to imply gentle- 
manly behavior, and competent instruction is not compatible with per- 
sonal surveillance; but for the tone of college society, the level of 
university thought, the outlawry of brutal and vicious practices, the 
faculty cannot escape responsibility. 

One earnest effort to uproot such societies as the D. K. E., to dis- 
courage at least by example, the narcotic and alcoholic habits fastening 
themselves upon easily influenced natures, were worth years of pulpit 
generalities and of vastly more importance than elective studies. 

In the name of fathers and mothers who view with anxiety and dis- 
trust the adverse moral influences which, in the four perilous years of 
undergraduate life, needlessly surround their boys, I plead for your 
assistance to : 

‘* Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws.’ 


Respectfully, 
WILLIAM LLoyvp GARRISON. 


Froston, Dec. 23, 1897. 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


We are aware that among 2,000 young men largely left to themselves, 
some things must be allowed because they cannot be prevented, and 
among these permitted things have been the orgies of the Greek letter 
societies. Men have been permitted to organize themselves into small 
clubs in this way, and in the smaller institutions perhaps they have been 
of some benefit, but at Harvard and at Yale the D. K. E. has been from 
time immemorial the dissipation society of the undergraduates, and its 
initiations have been barbarous and discreditable beyond expression. 
The difficulty which Mr. Garrison mentions is not anything new, but it 
has been believed by many that with the increase of athletics and the 
growth of manly sentiments in university life these barbarisms have 
been omitted. Mr. Garrison furnishes ample evidence that they are 
still in vogue, and there is more than one parent who is to-day indig- } 
nant over atrocities perpetrated by sophomores upon freshmen who 
have joined the D. K. E., and who have made their complaints to the 
Harvard faculty without receiving any satisfaction. 

There are members of the Board of Overseers of the University, and 
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there are many men, prominent in this city and graduates of Harvard, 
who look upon the indecencies which Mr. Garrison complains of as an 
ugly blot on the fair fame of the University, and who feel that it is dis- 
graced by the conduct which he reports. There is a certain public 
opinion on this matter which cannot be treated with the indifference 
which President Eliot is said to have shown to the father of one of the 
young men who suffered from the recent barbarities at the D. K. E: 
initiation. If a young man cannot be accepted at Harvard on the terms 
which would admit him to decent society elsewhere, if he must submit 
to barbarities and patronize a private bar in order to be a Harvard 
gentleman, the sooner the American people know what an education at 
Harvard means in point of character, the better it will be for American 
manhood. There is but one thing for the president and faculty of 
Harvard University todo. They must take no equivocal position on an 
issue like that raised by Mr. Garrison. If his son or any other man’s 
son must be tempted into a society like the D. K. E. in order to stand 
well socially at the University, there is something outrageously rotten 
in the management of the University itself. We have taken as much 
pride as any one in the advancement of Harvard University. We have 
chronicled and praised every movement made by President Eliot for 
developing and lifting up the University to be the center of American 
education. But we must ask fora halt in such conduct as is here re- 
ported. This is not the first time that matters of this kind have come 
out; but Mr. Garrison, who is a chip of the old block, is one of the first 
to make an appeal to the outside public that manliness shall be the first 
principle in the education furnished at Harvard University. Zoston 
Flerald, 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison has precipitated the regular annual dis- 
cussion over life in Harvard College by his letter to President Eliot, 
attacking the ‘‘ Dickey,” or D. K. E. Society initiation and the open 
bars maintained by various Harvard secret societies. There are, it 
appears, in Harvard foolish boys who are branded and run the risk of 
blood poisoning in joining expensive, dissipated but popular, powerful 
and envied secret societies. There are other foolish boys who associate 
themselves together for the purpose of getting their drinks in private 
and at wholesale. Such an initiation is barbarous. The drinking is 
demoralizing. Both ruin a certain percentage of boys, some bright and 
some stupid, some rich and some not ; but all, it is fair to believe, even 
of boys foolish enough to do these things, worth saving. Mr. Garrison 

who, a professor kindly explains in excusing his heat, has had one son 
come to suspension, owing to excess in these societies, and another boy 
nearly die of blood poisoning—appears to have thought his boys well 
worth saving. Most parents will agree with him- as to their own boys. 

President Eliot doubts it. ‘‘ The object of this college,’’ says Presi- 
dent Eliot, ‘tis to teach the young men self-government.’’ It is not its 
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business, it appears, either to save boys or suppress barbarism. Presi- 
dent Eliot proposes to leave both to the boys. This will take time—and 
boys; but President Eliot is cheerfully ready to sacrifice both in demon- 
strating that the way to teach control to boys at the age of utmost temp 
tation is to leave them with no trammels but their own self-control. This 
has long been the avowed policy of Harvard College. 

Mr. Garrison’s indictment does not convict this policy of failure, 
because the abuses he names exist at most colleges. At many, by no 
means all, there are foolish initiations. At some, but we are glad to say 
only a few, there are societies, whose existence is recognized and per- 
mitted by the faculty, which keep open bars. The real issue at Harvard 
is not whether these societies exist, but whether the governing influence 
of the University so arranges matters that these societies are firmly kept 
under hand. Unfortunately, the evidence of professors and students is 
that the societies control college life and set its standards. Membership 
in them is eagerly sought. Their honors are desired above those of the 
college. No mere scholarship can give the studious man the weight, 
influence and position which these societies do. From them are selected 
the leaders of college enterprises. They control college affairs. The 
man whose means or whose temperance keeps him out of them is outside 
the ruling and controlling life of college. 

Now what is the attitude of the professors toward these societies ? Do 
they oppose them? Are they scrupulous never to be seen in their 
houses and halls? Is the entire influence—social, personal and individ- 
ual—of the Harvard faculty cast against these societies? Not at all. 
President Eliot apologizes for them. Mr. Barrett Wendell has rushed 
into print in their defense. The sons and kin of the professors who 
belong to the Cambridge and Boston set, conspicuous in the government 
and teaching of Harvard, throng the membership of these societies. Year 
by year, as commencement has paled, the honors of scholarship in Har- 
vard have diminished. It is to-day the one institution of learning we 
know of in the world in which a man may win the highest honors it can 


bestow on the undergraduate scholar and still remain obscure and of 


little weight in the university world. . His sole distinguishing title may 


even be the derogatory term 


liberal learning has added to the English language for the purpose of 


stigmatizing men of undue devotion to their studies. 

This strikes us—we believe it will strike every one—as a very serivus 
charge to bring against an institution of learning. It is one which only 
too many facts sustain. It has actually been necessary, under these 
influences, for Harvard University to make the possession of its degrees 
depend on abstinence from disgraceful intoxication in the college 
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As a graduate and overseer of Harvard, and the father of boys pre- 
paring for college, I desire to thank Mr. Garrison publicly—as I have 
already done privately—for doing an immediate service of incalculable 
value to my Alma Mater, and one which she sorely needed. I wish to 
thank him still more, however, for striking a blow at the do-nothing 
policy. President Eliot has made this policy his hobby to such a pre- 
posterous extent that he is to-day very popular with the fast set which 
runs Dickey, and which by the prestige of that club draws in and demor- 
alizes many good fellows in each class who should be in different com- 
pany and about better business—while the quiet students are to my 
knowledge grieved and perplexed at the stamp of official approval tac- 
itly set upon the tone thus given to college life. 

Nobody wishes to establish a petty police system by the faculty over 
the students; but a firm policy of regulating, and if necessary breaking 
up, large and well-known organizations of students under the very 
shadow of the college buildings is essential to the moral welfare of the 
University. The faculty already regulates and controls matters which 
are more difficult to manage, such as the residence of students in Cam- 
bridge and attendance at college exercises ; the traveling of the musical 
and dramatic societies over the country even in vacation; the number 
and locality of the inter-collegiate athletic contests by both University 
and class teams. These and other reforms, recently established, were 
chiefly inaugurated at the demand of the Board of Overseers, in spite of 
the President’s opposition and in defiance of his policy. They have 
succeeded as far as they have gone; and in my opinion, for one, they 
might well have gone farther. 


I have no idea that the new set of sophomores taking charge next fall 
will care anything about an agitation made of pledges given this winter 
by their predecessors, or by the pleading of older graduates for reform. 
Nothing but the presence in Cambridge of a faculty committee or officer 
charged with the duty of regulating and controlling the society, noti- 
fying it of the faculty’s purpose, and inviting it to submit its program 
for examination and approval, as is already done in the athletic, dramatic 
and musical matters of the students, will be of any avail. I believe my- 
self that it would probably soon be necessary in any event to break up 
the society altogether. I have not a shadow of doubt that this can easily 
be done, and all except the most incorrigible set would be grateful to 
the professor who should—as Professor Chaplin offered to do — break up 
the club once for all, and clear the atmosphere around Harvard square. 
But I should be glad to see regulation tried first. Thus much at least 
is due to the outraged public conscience. 

HENRY W. PUTNAM. 

Poston, Jan. 2, 1892. 








RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE RED MEN. 


AT THE Ninth Annual Lake Mohonk Conference, of which 
the official report has just been published, there were elected 
the following officers and committees: 

President: MERRILL E. Gages, LL.D. 

Secretaries: Mr. JosHUA W. Davis, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
IsABEL C. BARRows, Boston, Mass.; Miss ELLEN H. 
BAILEY, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer: Mr. FRANK Woop, Boston, Mass. 

Business Committee: Dr. W. H. Warp, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. A. S. Qurnron, Philadelphia, Penn.; Dr. M. E. 
STRIEBY, New York, N. Y.; P. C. GARRETT, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; Mrs. CLINTON B. Fisk, New York, N. Y.; HER- 
BERT WELSH, Philadelphia, Penn.; FRANK Woop, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss KATE Foorr, Washington, D. C.; Dr. C. L. 
THOMPSON, New York, N. Y.; Dr. R. S. MACARTHUR, 
New York, N. Y.; A. K. SminEy, Lake Mohonk; Mrs. 
ISABEL C. BARROWS, Boston, Mass. 

Special Law Committee: Putrte C. GARRETT, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; Hon. WILLIAM STRONG, Washington, D. C.; F. J. 
Stimson, Boston, Mass.; Austin ABBortr, New York, N. 
Y.; DARWIN R. JAMES, New York, N. Y. 

Committee on Misston Indians; Puiiiep C. GARRETT, Phila- 
delphia, Penn.; Mosrs PIERCE, Norwich, Conn.; J. W. 
Davis, Boston, Mass.; ELuiorr F. SHEPARD, EDWARD L,. 
PIERCE. 

Publication Committee: President, M. E. GAtTKs, Amherst, 
Mass.; Gen. E. WHITTLESEY, Washington, D. C.; FRANK 
Woop, Boston, Mass.; ISABEL C. BARROWS, Boston, Mass. 
After very careful discussion, there was adopted the follow- 

ing admirable 
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PLATFORM OF THE NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 


FRIENDS OF THE INDIANS. 


In no year since the General Severalty Bill was enacted 
have we had occasion to record so important an advance in 
the administration of Indian affairs. The year is signalized 
by the fact that the President of the United States has ex- 
tended the provisions of the Civil Service Act to over six 
hundred employees of the Indian service,—superintendents of 
schools, teachers, matrons, and physicians,—whose appoint- 
ment and permanency of service will no longer be affected by 
political influences. 

We also heartily thank Congress for the enactment of im- 
portant laws. By one of these laws provision is make for the 
compulsory education of Indian children. By two laws the 
wrongs to the Mission and Round Valley Indians, against 
which this Conference has long protested, have been cor- 
rected, and their provisions are now being carried out, so that 
we may soon expect to see these Indians {holding firm titles 
to their own individual lands. Congress has also made in- 
creased appropriations for the education of Indians. 

Under the direction and with the sympathy of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Interior, the Indian service has had 
the rare fortune of being conducted by a commissioner of 
Indian Affairs whose energetic, courageous, and skillful ad- 
ministration has our heartiest approval. 

What has been gained the past year encourages us to re- 
newed effort for further advance. We heartily thank the 
President and Secretary of the Interior for the partial exten- 
sion of the civil service to the Indian service; and we ask 
them to complete their work by putting under the provisions 
of the same act, so far as possible, all other appointees, includ- 
ing farmers and carpenters, etc., if found practicable, amount- 
ing toas many more. And, if it is not thought possible to 
apply the letter of the Civil Service Act to the appointment of 
agents, we would most earnestly ask that the spirit, at least, 
of that law be applied in this case also, as it is especially im- 
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portant that their selection be for merit and competency only, 
and that their tenure of office be not limited by political 
considerations. 

With the same purpose we would call attention to the im- 
portance of maintaining from one quadrennium to another a 
consistently wise line of Indian administration. The duties 
of a Commissioner of Indian Affairs are no more _ political 
than those of any agent or teacher. We therefore urge that 
the responsibility for results in the conduct of Indian affairs be 
left with him, including a return to the former custom of de- 
volving upon him the selection of agents as well as other 
employees. 

The amount of $2,216,000 appropriated by Congress last 
year for the education of the Indian was twenty per cent 
larger than the amount appropriated in any previous year, 
but it yet leaves a third of the Indian youth unprovided with 
schools. We still ask for rapidly increasing appropriations 
until the Indian school system shall be perfected, and pro- 
vision made for the education of all Indian youth. We 
warmly approve the extension of the national public school 
system, so administered as not to restrain the freedom of 
religious schools supported for the benefit of the Indians. 

We look with satisfaction upon the allotments of lands in 
severalty, but with concern upon the rapidity with which they 
are being made. In order that public sentiment may not be 
impeded, that schools may be provided, and that justice may 
be done adjacent white settlers, we ask Congress to pass a law 
providing that the government shall pay all equitable local 
taxation, or its equivalent, assessed on allotted lands, so long 
as these allotments remain inalienable, either from proceeds 
of surplus lands or from the public treasury. 

The legal status of the Indian who holds an allotment in a 
reservation not yet fully allotted should be speedily decided. 
Legislation by Congress should provide for easy access to duly 
established courts of law, and for competent legal advice and 
service for Indians, during the transition period which must 
precede their intelligent entrance upon the full duties of inde- 
pendent citizenship. We do not favor the establishment of an 
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elaborate system of special courts for Indians but we affirm 
unhesitatingly that legislation to secure immediate and easy 
access to regularly established courts for legal protection and 
remedies is greatly néeded, and should be by law provided. 

The policy of getting the Indians into civilization by keep- 
ing them out of civilization has never succeeded, and never 
will. We therefore commend the policy of mingling the In- 
dians with the whites, by seeking employment for them in 
Christian families and on farms, by placing them in the pub- 
lic schools in the States, and by encouraging their settlement 
together. 

We regret that we have occasion again to note that the 
lands of the New York Indian tribes have not yet been allotted, 
and the tribal system thus abolished. We hope that the State 
of New York will follow the United States in securing to the 
Indians within its limits the individual ownership of their 
lands under some just legislation; and if for any reason it 
may be impracticable to at once do this, we urge that the leg- 
islature shall without delay extend the operation of the civil 
and criminai laws of the State to residents of such reserva- 
tions, except so far as such laws relate to the ownership of 
lands. 

The public exhibition of Indians in their savage costumes 
and customs is demoralizing and humiliating, and we ask that 
no permission be hereafter given to take Indians from the res- 
ervations for this purpose. 

We protest most earnestly against the removal of the South- 
ern Utes from Colorado, as against their best interests, as in- 
volving their pauperization and needless expense to the gov- 
ernment, and as, in our opinion, dictated solely by a desire on 
the part of the white man to obtain the valuable lands now 
occupied by these Indians. 

Believing that in education lies the chief hope for the future 
of the Indian people, the Conference rejoices in the increased 
facilities afforded by government schools, trusts that regula- 
tions enforcing the compulsory education law will be so wisely 
carried out as to allow to Indian parents all reasonable free- 
dom in choice of a school for their children, while still pre- 
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venting undue solicitation of pupils by rival schools, and 
expresses its conviction that, as the work of Indian education 
began with Christian missionary efforts, and has had its 
strength in mission effort, the Christians of America are 
called upon to-day more strongly than ever before, by the 
hearty and generous support of missions to the Indians, 
to make manifest the supreme constraining force in civiliza- 
tion, that love of Christ, in accomplishing the work that 
remains to be done for these our fellow-countrymen of Indian 
descent. 

















BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


SEASON OF ISogI. 
LECTURE VI. 

FRUITFUL FAITH IDENTICAL IN ALL AGES. 

THou hast made us for Thyself, O Lord, and we cannot rest until we 
rest in Thee.—ST. AUGUSTINE : Confessions. 

WHATEVER Christ does, God the Father can be said to do, for God 
acts only in and through Christ the Revealer. Whatever the Holy 
Spirit does, Christ can be said to do, for the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of 
Christ. The Spirit is the Omnipresent Jesus. Bengel’s dictum is true 

-Ubi Spiritus, 161 Christus.—AvGuSTUS H. STRONG : Sistematic Theol- 
ogy, p. rol. 


E; 


In a new biography of Wendell Phillips, a highly signifi- 
cant statement is made concerning the commencement of his 
distinctively Christian life. He was about to enter Harvard 
University. Lyman Beecher was preaching in Boston. The 
young man heard from this great champion of evangelical 
truth a discourse from the words, ‘‘ You belong to God.”’ 
Not long before his death, Mr. Phillips, in reply to a ques- 
tion, said to a friend: ‘‘I went home after that service, 
threw myself on the floor in my room with locked doors and 
prayed, ‘O God, I belong to Thee. Take what is Thine 
own. I ask this, that whenever a thing be wrong, it may 
have no power of temptation over me; whenever a thing be 
right, it may take no courage to doit.’ From that day to 
this it has been so. Whenever I have known a thing to be 
wrong, it has held no temptation. Whenever I have known 
a thing to be right it has taken no courage to do it.’’—/( Car- 
los Martyn’s Life of Wendell Phillips, 1890, pp. 41, 42.) 

Many of us have seen the outer wheels of the great move- 
ment in which this reformer was so commanding a force; but 
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here is a wheel within the wheels ; here, as I suppose, is the 
axis which moved his whole life as an opponent of slavery 
and of many another evil in the Republic to which he was so 
passionately attached. Consider what Mr. Phillips put aside. 
He might have been in the Senate. He might have been in 
the Governor’s chair. He might have had a most brilliant 
career in either of the three learned professions. He was a 
friend of the poor because he was faithful to his own Chris- 
tian self-consecration. 


He stood upon the world's broad threshold ; wide 
The din of battle and of siaughter rose ; 

He saw God stand upon the weaker side 
That sank in seeming loss before its foes ; 

Many there were who made great haste and sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords ; 

He scorned their gifts of fame, and power, and gold 
And underneath their soft and flowery words 

Heard the cold serpent hiss ; therefore he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 

Fanatic named and fool, yet well content 
So he could be the nearer to God’s heart. 

And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 

Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good. 


—Lowell: Sonnet XN XIII. 


The Holy Spirit seized his heart, and he gladly became the 
servant of the omnipresent Christ. ‘‘ The miracles that 
Christ wrought,’’ said Mr. Phillips once, ‘‘ were nothing to 
the miracle that He was. I am not so credulous as to believe 
that any mere man invented Christianity. From Confucius 
to Cicero there is light enough but no heart.’’—(.Sfeeches and 
Lectures; Second Series, pp. 283, 284.) 

Mr. Phillips would have affirmed, no doubt, that the essen- 
tial Christ is the contemporary of all ages; that the Holy 
Spirit is a present Christ ; and that here and now, face to face 
with modern duties, all who are obedient to the still, small 
voice are led by Him who spake as never man spake, who 
yet has many things to say even to us, and who does not leave 
us orphans. 
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What was Lyman Beecher worth to humanity as an evan- 
gelist? What was Wendell Phillips worth to history as a 
reformer ? 


Consider how many torches have been lighted by revivals 
age after age. 

Abraham and his family, separating from polytheism, were 
a monotheistic torch, lighted by the Holy Spirit in the depths 
of the darkness of early ages. It is incontrovertible that it 
was predicted that this chosen man should become a chosen 
family, and the chosen family a chosen nation, and the 
chosen nation give birth to a chosen religious leader who was 
to found a chosen church to fill the world. It is also incon- 
trovertible that these astounding prophecies have been ful- 
filled to the letter. 

Sinai was a torch lighted from on high and illuminating 
the Exodus, which was itself a revival. The Decalogue was 
the topmost flame in this torch, and it blazes evermore as an 
awful summit of the Divine Self-Revelation. 

The leadership of the prophets, the reformation of the 
chosen people after their exile, the preaching of John the 
Baptist, were all torches lighted from on high. 

Christianity itself was a torch lighted at the fire in the 
Holy of Holies of the Divine love and power. 

So was Pentecost, so were the careers of the Apostles, so 
was the triumph of the sacred faith over the throne of the 
Czesars, and over that of Plato, and over centuries of pe: 
secutions and corruptions. 

So were the lives and labors of a St. Athanasius, a St 
Augustine, and a St. Bernard. 

So was the reformation under Savonarola, Luther and 
Calvin. 

So was the work of God in the seventeenth century in th 
days of Owen, Leighton, Baxter and Bunyan. 

So was the great awakening in the eighteenth century in 
the time of Edwards, Whitefield and Wesley. 

So has been the religious movement of the nineteenth cent- 
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ury under Chalmers and Finney and Spurgeon.—(See Hana- 
book of Revivals, by H. C. Fish, D. D., Boston, 1874, pp. 
25-33.) 

Every great era of religious awakening has prepared those 
who have experienced it for some new and difficult task in the 
progress of humanity. In America, the revival under White- 
field and Edwards unified the scattered colonies and gave 
them such seriousness as was needed to sustain the burdens 
of the Revolution. The revivals which immediately preceded 
the Civil War prepared the people to endure its afflictions 
and to strike off the fetters of the slave. 

The repetitions of Pentecost have been the salvation of the 
world age after age. It is said that in every strand of rope in 
the British navy there is a red thread running through the 
center. Through all the history of the Jewish and of the 
Christian church runs the red thread of the Lord’s autograph. 
From the day of the call of Abraham to the present moment 
that thread is a continuous line, and the whole story of the 
world is unified and consecrated by it. It is in close prox- 
imity to that central line of history that great philanthropic 
reforms occur, and that smaller Pentecosts and larger ones 
appear, and that the chief issues of the ages are really 
decided. 

ITI. 

Although we assert the freedom of man’s will, although we 
believe that man can adjust the telescopic tube of the soul and 
turn it toward the star in the heavens, we all hold that it is 
God who flashes through the tube and produces the image of 
Himself in the chambers of the instrument. Regeneration is 
God’s work. So is the construction of the lenses in the human 
spirit. So is the light by which those lenses are adjusted. 
Since general illumination is given to all men, some activity 
of the Holy Spirit is found in all nations; and those who 
yield to it and adjust the tube, are, even on pagan soil, blessed 
with the flashing of the special divine light through the 
lenses. 

Wherever God acts, there He is. Wherever the Father 
acts, there, too, are the Son and the Holy Ghost. The reign 
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of the Son and of the Spirit as well as of the Father is from 
eternity to eternity. ‘‘If God be in you; if Christ be in you, 
if the Spirit be in you,’’ says a great theologian, ‘‘ are expres- 
sions which all mean the same thing.’’—- (Prof. Charles Hodge, 
Systematic Theology, Vol. 3, p. 106. ) 

It is safe, therefore, to say that Christ has had theophanies 
in all great religious awakenings. 

It was the one and only God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
His substance not to be divided and his subsistencies not to be 
unified, who brooded over chaos at creation ; who said. ‘‘ Let 
there be light’’ and there was light ; who brought into exist- 
ence sun and moon and stars and land and sea and life and 
man's soul. The Voice that spoke to Adam in the garden in 
the cool of the day was His. The light that flamed between 
the severed victims when the Abrahamic covenant was ratified 
was a divine theophany. So was the appearance of those 
beings with whom Abraham pleaded when Sodom and 
Gomorrah were destroyed. So was the burning bush that 
Moses saw ; so was the pillar of fire and cloud that led the 
chosen people ; so was the flame that transfigured Sinai at the 
giving of the law; so was the shekinah in the Holy of Holies 
of the tabernacle ; so was the angel of the covenant ; so was 
Christ Himself ; so were the tongues of fire that appeared at 
Pentecost. 

IV. 


Our Lord appears to-day in the regeneration of souls; not 
visibly, and yet there is spiritual tangibleness in His presence 
in the latest as surely as there was in the earliest Pentecost. 

There are devout and learned men who teach that our Lord 
to-day has the power He had in the days immediately suc- 
ceeding His resurrection to make Himself visible to those who 
are near Him and willing to behold Him. There are cautious 
and venerated teachers who affirm that as Christ appeared to 
Stephen and Paul He yet appears to some who are dying, and 
has appeared sometimes to great religious teachers to empower 
them for their work. Professor Hitchcock, of the New York 
Seminary, teaching far more than I should like to justify my- 
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self, affirms that there have been countless cases where dying 
saints in modern days have seen our Lord. ‘‘In this sense,’’ 
says this distinguished teacher, ‘tis the God-man ubiquitous 
that He may anywhere at any moment reveal Himself in His 
God-manhood to the willing soul.’’—(See article by Prof. 
R. D. Hitchcock, on 7he Theanthropic Ubiquity in Journal of 
Christian Philosophy, July, 1883, also his Eternal Atonement, 
p. 287.) Professor Martensen, Professor Schaff and Professo1 
Dorner speak respectfully of the doctrine of the Theanthropic 
Ubiquity of Christ.—(See Schaff, Christ and Christianity, 
p. 90.) If ever a man was crowned of God in his religious 
work, President Finney was. <A certain theophany of Christ 
he thought occurred in his early experience, not a mere spirit- 
ual impression, but something actually objective. Possibly 
that was illusion. I am not convinced that it was more. But 
this revered evangelist’s latest biographer, himself a professor 
of theology, treats with reverence, although with caution, the 
marvelous experiences recorded in President Finney’s calm 
and clear and thoroughly trustworthy autobiography.—( See 
Professor G. F. Wright's Life of Charles Grandison Finney. 


V. 


You believe from personal experience that there is spirit- 
ual tangibleness in the operation of the Holy Ghost upon the 
mind and conscience and will of man. Asserting that God is 
one, you believe that Christ is in religious assemblies and in 
the individual conscience. You believe that where two or three 
are gathered together in His name, there He is in the midst otf 
them. And you believe that regeneration is now, as certainly 
as at Pentecost, a divine work by the Holy Spirit, a real mira 
cle occurring in modern days. How, therefore, dare you think 
that Christ is afar off ; that there are three Gods, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost; that the Father is above the constellations, 
that the Son was in Palestine, that the Holy Ghost is only an 
impersonal influence shed down upon us from above? Many 
an average Christian, I fear, is tritheistic in his imagination. 
It is one of the worst mischiefs in the modern church that 
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minds inadequately taught divide the substance of God. 
Christians are living in a deistic atmosphere brought from the 
last century, or in a tritheistic atmosphere, the result of inat- 
tention to the supreme Scriptural and philosophical truth that 
God is one. When a Christian, in the progress of his religious 
experience, is lifted out of the deistic, and out of the tritheistic 
view of God into the truly Scriptural view, he finds God near 
and feels in the touch of the Holy Spirit the personal influence 
of the ascended Lord. That is the Scriptural view. That is 
the doctrine of the Divine Kingdom. That is the bond of 
the fellowship of the saints on earth with each other and with 
the saints in heaven, and with their Father and Saviour and 
Lord. That is the majesty of the Biblical outlook. And one 
of the first things to be insisted on in connection with revivals, 
or with philosophy, or with any thorough discussion of theo- 
logical truth, is, that we must give up the deistic and trithe- 
istic and pantheistic view of God and come to the strictly 
Scriptural view. 

And so I would not speak of Peter at Pentecost, but of the 
Holy Ghost there. So I would not speak of Wesley or 
Whitefield in a revival, nor of Calvin, or Luther, or Melanc- 
thon, or Savonarola in the Reformation. I would not speak 
of St. Bernard, or St. Anselm, or St. Augustine, nor of any 
apostle, nor of David, nor of Moses, nor of Abraham. I 
would speak always of the one vivifying agent, the Holy 
Ghost, the same yesterday, to-day and forever, world without 
end. 

If our thoughts are to rise to the level of the majesty of 
the Biblical ideas, our attention must be turned aside trom 
the biography of men and fastened on the biography of our 
Lord. And His biography is from eternity to eternity. Be- 
fore the incarnation, who and what was our Lord? During 
the incarnation, who and what was our Lord? Since His 
ascension, who and what is our Lord? God is one, and every 
revival worthy of that name has been a theophany ; every 
revival from the creation until now has been a Christophany. 
Every revival from the commencement of man’s experience 
to the present time has been a revelation of the Holy Ghost. 
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And thus all religious history is unified, thus we firfd our- 
selves to-day under the government of a God who 7s, and not 
merely was; and under the rule of a Spirit who pervades pres- 
ent history, not merely apostolic and patriarchical, and who 
was and is and is to be. 

VI. 

It follows from these majestic truths of Scripture and phi 
losophy that the Christian personal experience of the super- 
natural action of the Holy Spirit is to-day and every day an 
essential part of the proof of the supernatural origin of Chris- 
tianity. The present course of thought I emphasize both for 
its own sake and also to lead up to certain propositions on 
the Christian experience as a part of the Christian evidences 

There has lately been published on this topic a remarkable 
volume which I commend to all students of divinity and to all 
readers who appreciate careful discussion of the highest 
themes. It is entitled, ‘‘ The Evidence of Christian Experi- 
ence,’’ by Professor Stearns of Bangor Theological Seminary. 
There are a few minor positions in the book as to which 
scholarly opinions may differ; but, on the whole, the volume 
supports standard views. It is a series of lectures delivered 
on the Ely Foundation of the Union Theological Seminary, 
in New York in 1890. It is just from the press of the Scrib- 
ner’s, and is undoubtedly the best American discussion thus 
far on the topic it treats. Professor Dorner has discussed the 
same theme with much detail. So has Professor Frank of 
Germany. Both of them are treated with high respect in this 
book, but they are both differed from at many points. The 
volume is an independent one ; and while it summarizes the 
best results of all previous discussion on its subject, it does 
discuss the doctrine of the inner witness of the Spirit, both 
from a philosophical and the Scriptural point of view, far more 
judiciously, far more searchingly, than any American, and I 
had almost said than any English or German book has yet 
done. 

While I do not draw my propositions from Professor 
Stearns, nor from Dorner, nor from Frank, there are a num- 
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ber of positions on which I have for years been placing em- 
phasis, and which accord in a general way with the positions 
as towhich these authorities agree. Allow me to use these 
propositions as at once the summary and the summit of my 
course of thought on Fruitful Faith in All Ages. 

1. There is a plan in human nature. 

2. God is in that plan, for He is the author of it. 

3. When in harmony with that plan, the faculties of the 
soul have peace with each other, and when not in harmony 
with that plan they are at war with each other. 

4. God is behind all reality. 

5. Contact with reality, therefore, is contact with God. 

6. It is self-evident, in the strict sense of the word, that 
there can be no peace for the soul until it is delivered from the 
love of sin and the guilt of sin, that is to say, from lawless- 
ness, and from exposure to punishment as a penalty of law- 
lessness. 

7. God is the origin of this spiritual necessity in the soul. 

8. He maintains that necessity, and will maintain it for- 
ever. 

g. The unrest in which the soul lives until it obtains this 
double deliverance is caused by the Divine will upholding a 
definite spiritual order in man's nature and in the universe. 

10. The peace which comes to the soul on deliverance 
from the love and the guilt of sin is a gift of God, through 
the spiritual order which He upholds. 

11. In the agony of spiritual unrest the soul is in con- 
tact with God. 

12. In the bliss of spiritual peace the soul is in contact 
with God. 

13. Itisa fact of universal experience that whoever sur- 
renders to God utterly, gladly, irreversibly, as both Saviour 
and Lord, attains through such self-surrender three things: 
First, a sense of sonship, secondly, a sense of forgiveness, 
thirdly, a spiritual peace and strength, unknown before and 
unobtainable in any other way. 

14. In the personal experience of the soul self-surren- 
dered to God there is, therefore, distinct, tangible, spiritual 
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proof that the soul is in contact with a Father God, a redeem- 
ing God, a guiding God. ‘The sense of sonship reveals a 
Father God. The sense of forgiveness reveals a redeeming 
God. The sense of new strength reveals a guiding God. 

15. All this would be true without the Gospels and on 
the ground of mere theistic realism. 

16. But all this is true also on the basis of the Gospels. 

17. It is also a fact of experience that self-surrender to 
the standards of the Gospels brings the soul into harmony 
with itself. Obedience to God as revealed in the Scriptures, 
self-surrender to God in Christ as both Saviour and Lord, 
gives a sense of sonship, a sense of forgiveness, a spiritual 
peace and strength unknown before. 

18. In the personal experience of every soul self-surren- 
dered to God in Christ as both Saviour and Lord, there is, 
therefore, distinct proof that the soul is in contact with a 
Father God, a redeeming God, a guiding God. 

19. These three, according to the Gospels, are the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, one God, the King immortal, 
eternal, invisible, in whom we live and move and have our 
being. 

20. The effect of obedience to the Gospel in producing 
this sense of sonship, this sense of forgiveness, this sense of 
new strength, has been produced in every age. This experi- 
ence has been verified by countless repetitions. 

21. The effect of the Gospel in putting the soul in order 
shows that the Gospel matches the Divine order in the soul, 
and is therefore divinely ordered itself. 

22. God is in the order and the spiritual peace which 
obedience to the Gospel produces. 

23. God is, therefore, known by experience to be in the 
Gospels. 

24. And this is one of the chief proofs that God is in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself. 

25. The sense of sonship and of forgiveness and the new 
spiritual strength that come to the soul self-surrendered to 
God are gifts of a Holy Spirit. 
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26. But there is but one God, and therefore but one Holy 
Spirit. 

27. And therefore a Holy Spirit known to science and ¢he 
Holy Spirit known to the Gospel are One. 


WEE 


There are Christians who say that by an inner witness they 
know that the Gospels are true. That is careless speech. 
Peter did not employ such reasoning at Pentecost. He 
had the gift of the Holy Ghost. He had the inner witness, 
if ever a man had, that Christ was with him. But to what 
did Peter appeal? To the whole revelation of God in the 
life of our Lord, and most especially to the prophecy our 
Lord Himself made, that He would pour out the Holy 
Spirit in a peculiar manner. The Spirit had been given to 
prophets before the Apostles’ day. It had been imparted 
to many Jewish religious leaders. Moses had the Spirit be- 
yond all doubt. But never had it been poured out on whole 
communities, never had there been great displays of regener- 
ating power such as began at Pentecost. The fulfillment of 
Christ’s prophecy was the basis of Peter’s ‘‘ Therefore.”’ 
‘God hath raised Him from the dead, and of this fact we all 
are witnesses,’’ so said Peter, ‘‘and having received of God 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath shed forth this: 
Therefore, \et all Israel know assuredly that God hath made 
this same Christ both Lord and Saviour.’’ ‘That is Peter’s 
reasoning. He connects the objective and the subjective evi- 
dence, he combines the historic external proof that Christ was 
divine with the inner proof that Christ was present according 
to His definite promise. 

It is the union of the two sides of the arch that makes the 
Christian evidences sound and firm. Only counterfeit Chris- 
tianity endeavors to use either side of the arch alone. Let 
us insist on setting up always and everywhere both sides of 
the arch, the external and the internal, evidences of Chris- 
tianity, with the veracity of our Lord as the keystone. No 
man has a right to say that he knows by an inner witness that 
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the resurrection is a fact. You must have adequate historical 
proof of it. You have no right to say that you know by 
the inner witness that the various details of this or that purely 
historical statement in the Gospels are all accurate. Infidels 
ridicule what they call pectoralism, or the setting up of the 
inner witness in proof of facts that can be established only by 
historical evidence. Let us rescue the doctrine of the inner 
witness from all its abuses. I am no mystic. I hope I am 
given to the practice of rendering a reason for the faith that is 
in me. I stand on Peter’s ‘‘ Therefore.’’ It is the most colos- 
sal ‘‘ Therefore’’ known to me in all history, outside of the 
discourses of our Lord Himself. I maintain that when once 
we have established by both historical and philosophical evi- 
dence the stupendous doctrine that a Holy Spirit known to 
ethical science and ‘Ae Holy Spirit known to the Gospel are 
one, we then are to go forward, and, through the gate of Peter's 
‘‘ Therefore ’’ at Pentecost, with its appeal to the prophecy ot 
our Lord and His promise of the gift of the Holy Ghost, we 
are to reach the organizing and redemptive certainty that the 
Spirit is Christ’s Spirit. Repent, and ye shall receive the 
witness of the Spirit,—this promise has been proved true in 
every age, and this fact is one of the supreme evidences of the 
supernatural origin of Christianity. 


Viti. 


A Father God known to ethical science is the Father known 
to the Scriptures. 

A redeeming God known to science is the Redeemer known 
to the Scriptures. 

A guiding God known to science is the Holy Spirit known 
to the Scriptures. 

Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, England, was once visited by a 
distinguished citizen of Japan who had been a Confucianist, 
and had become a Christian. This man gave a definite ac- 
count of the reasons which caused his change of faith. ‘'I 
studied the writings of Confucius,’’ said he, ‘‘ and I was much 
puzzled by certain ambiguities. What does the word heaven 
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mean? Js there behind that word, in the doctrine of Confucius, 
a greatard gracious Person, or does heaven mean merely nat- 
The poor Confucianist had never escaped from 
that puzzle. But some one had given to hima translation of 
the Holy Scriptures into the Chinese language. He read the 
gospel concerning faith, hope and love. St. Paul’s marvelous 


” 


ural law ? 


passage in praise of charity seemed to him palpably divine. 
He read the fourth Gospel and raised no question as to its 
authorship. The doctrine in it appeared to him to be super- 
human; and, without any question as to the minute details otf 
the evidences of Christianity, gazing on this revelation ot 
spiritual power, he recognized it as divine and became 
Christian, 

Go back to this inquirer’s prima! perplexity. I wish to 
lead, not Confucianists out of it, not Buddhists, but Chris- 
tians. Is there behind natural law, in both the spiritual and 
the physical world, a great and gracious Person? You talk of 
natural law as if Christ were not behind it. He is behind the 
whole of it, your Christ, whose hands were pierced, whose life 
was given as a ransom for many, for He is the Logos, the 
ternal Word, without whom nothing was made that was 
made, and by whom all things consist. That is the Christian 
doctrine. A record made at a date near to the Apostolic age 
tells us that St. John fasted three days, and, coming out of a 
spiritual bath of fire, seized his pen and wrote the preface to 
the fourth Gospel, ‘‘ In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.’’ That is 
Christianity which teaches that behind all law in the uni- 
verse, behind all truth, behind all reality, stands Christ. 

Confucius says heaven means principle. When he affirmed 
that men must pray to heaven, did he intend to inculcate the 
proposition that a great and gracious Person stands behind 
that word? Can there be principle except as a law proceed- 
ing from a personal lawgiver ? 

All modern, all ancient science reveres the strictly self- 
evident truths. Is there behind the self-evident truths a 
great and gracious Person? When in contact with strictly 
self-evident truths are we in contact with a Person? ‘They 
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are eternal, immutable, omnipresent. Are they a self-revela- 
tion of the King eternal, immutable, omnipresent? I am 
affirming only the Scriptural doctrine of the Logos. All this 
is Biblical inculeation. The self-evident truths certainly have 
a kingdom. That kingdom is His. The government of the 
universe is assuredly on their shoulders. Their authority is 
His. If we aseend into Heaven, if we fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, or make our bed in hell, we cannot escape 


them. God is thus revealed as unescapable. The nature of 


things we cannot fly from. It is the outcome of His nature. 
It was in the beginning with God, and without it was nothing 


made that was made. It has relations to the whole region of 


rationality, tl 


righteousness. It reveals God in all these spheres as the 
Supreme Truth, the Supreme Beauty, the Supreme Good- 
ness. In each of these spheres, when we are in contact with 
them are we in contact with Him? The sum of the Eternal 
Truths is the Eternal Reason. Is it also in the Scriptural 
sense the Eternal Word? The Scriptures themselves answer 
that the Eternal Word was with God and was God. And 
philosophy answers that the self-evident truths are a self- 
revelation of God. They are the Logos. It isHe. And this 
is your God, and this is your Christ, and this is your Inner 
Witness of the Holy Ghost, if you are Christians. And all 
this, if we are faithful, is to be ours in increasing measure, 
throughout eternity. [Applause. ] 


Evermore surrendered souls 
God’s love crowns with aureoles. 


he entire sphere of beauty, the whole range of 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


SEAS AND LANDS, by Sir Edwin Arnold, M. A., etc. Author of ‘* The 
Light of Asia;’’ with illustrations, Svo, pp. 550. New York: 
mans, Green & Co. ISgQI. 


Long 


his brilliant series of ngwspaper letters nominally describes a tour 
of the world, but its chief subject is Japan. The description is a rhaq 
sody. The Japanese fascinated the author, not less by their progress, 
than by their past ; and not more by their art and poetry than by thei: 
social traits and moral character. On the whole, the book gives the im 
pression that it is the work not only of a poet, but of an optimist. It 
contains, however, many shrewd suggestions of reform, and yet it ce1 
tainly does not err on the side of undue severity of criticism of native 
Japanese customs. Sir Edwin Arnold after a profound or, at least, a 
prolonged and extensive study of Hindu religions, professed himself to 
be a great admirer of Buddhism, and wrote ‘‘ The Light of Asia.’’ The 
author of this notice read that book on the banks of the Ganges, but has 
never been able to regard it as a really great, although it is a remarkable 
poem. During his residence in Japan, Sir Edwin produced his recent 
work entitled, ‘‘The Light of the World.’’ In the dignity of its theme 
this poem is fitted to command universal attention, but the treatinent of 
the topic seems to have been somewhat inadequate, although, by no 
means, wholly unsuccessful. It is as an interpreter of the inner life of 
Asia, and especially of India and Japan, that Sir Edwin Arnold is likely 
to be longest remembered. It is true that he can see few or no faults 
in the Japanese, but the reader easily pardons his enthusiasm in his 
description of the gentle manners of an artistic people, and of the mar- 
velous natural beauty of the scenery and the seasons of the Land of the 
Rising Sun. There are many brilliant passages of description in this 
book such as would be expected of a poet who is also a practiced jouw: nal- 
ist. Among these descriptions, we would refer to his notice of tl 


i the 
autumnal foliage in the United States (p. 


115); to his account of 
Niagara (p. 42); and especially of his ascent of Fuji-san (p. 455). In 
connection with the latter topic, however, he prints an unpardonably 
poor poem extemporized at the summit of the mountain, and adding 
nothing to the vividness or picturesqueness of his book. 
by Japanese art (pp. 292, 315, 395). 

Among the best political passages in the volume are his account of 
limited suffrage in Japan (p. 331) and of the opening of the first Japanese 
Parliament (pp. 490-502). We are delighted to see that his natural prej- 


He is fascinated 
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udice in favor of Great Britain does not prevent him from giving, on the 
whole, a just narrative of her obstructive and selfish action in the highly 
important matter of treaty revision with Japan. He awards due praise to 
America for her efforts to secure justice for Japan in this yet retarded 
but urgent reform. 

Few books of travel have been issued recently with better illustrations 
than Sir Edwin has secured, although many a portfolio of Japanese col- 
ored photographs that would dazzle this collection of illustrations has 
been brought home by tourists. 

The author says little and seems to have seen little of missionary life 
in Japan and is far from giviug what we should regard as adequate atten- 
tion to the topics of educational and social reform among the Japanese 
of to-day. This series of letters has been criticised by native writers in 
Japan as expending its chief enthusiasms upon the poetic customs, man- 
ners and faces of the susumés or waiter girls in the Japanese homes and 
hotels, and, indeed, these are among the most prominent of Sir Edwin's 
topics. His daughter was his companion during his residence and travel 
in Japan. His life was almost idyllic in its felicities of occupation and 
environment. One of his objects in going to Japan was to secure rest 
by a total change of mental activities and these circumstances may 
explain, in some degree, the author’s avoidance of topics touching Eng- 
lish or American enterprises in Japan. He exhibits, however, great 
interest in the political progress of the Empire and shows himself to be 
everywhere a friend of representative institutions in spite of their perils. 

Sir Edwin is a good friend of the American Republic and prints, as 
his farewell to this continent (p. 138), the following suggestive ‘‘ Sonnet 
of Adieu” 

America ! at this, thy Golden Gate, 
New-traveled from those green Atlantic coves, 
Parting—I make my reverence! It behoves 
With backward steps to quit a queen in state 
Land! of all lands most fair, and free, and great 
land of those countless lips, wherefrom I heard 
Sweet speech of Shakespeare—keep it consecrate 
For noble uses! Land of Freedom's Bird, 
Fearless and proud! So make him soar, that stirred 
By generous joy, all men may learn of thee 
A larger life; and Europe undeterred 
By ancient wrecks, dare also to be free, 
Body and Soul ; seeing thine eagle gaze— 
Undazzled—upon Freedom’s Sun, full-blaze 


THE EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE being the Ely Lectures of 
1890, by Lewis French Stearns, Professor of Christian Theology in 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 1I2mo, pp. 473. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 18go. 


This work is at once profound in thought, affluent in the learning 
appropriate to its theme, practical in aim, and very penetratingly 
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devout in tone. The author has had the best American and German 
training in Theology. He was born in Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 
1847; graduated at the college of New Jersey, Princeton, 1867; studied 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, 1869-’70; in the Universities of 
Berlin and Leipsic, 1870-’71; and at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, 1871-’72. After a pastorate at Norwood, New Jersey, in 
1873-'76, anda Professorship of History and’ Belles Lettres at Albion 
College, Michigan, 1876-’79, he was elected in 1880 Professor of System- 
atic Theology in the Bangor Theological Seminary. One of his high- 
est honors he received in his election as successor of Professor Shedd 
at Union Theological Seminary, but this position he declined, it is 
understood, for reasons of health. This sketch of his career shows that 
he has had unusual opportunity. The enthusiasm of his pupils and of 
his friends among evangelical scholars indicates the estimate placed 
upon his ability. He is yet a comparatively young man, but has pro- 
duced in the volume before us what we regard as by far the best Ameri- 
can treatment of his great theme. We do not hesitate to say that we pre- 
fer his discussion of his topic to that of Dorner, or Frank, by whom he 
has been much influenced, but from whom he differs at a large number 
of points, and this, as we think, not to his own disadvantage. The topic 
is one that might easily be handled so as to subject the author to the 
charge of mysticism on the one hand or of rationalism on the other. 
He has avoided, as we judge, both the Scylla and the Charybdis of his 
theme. We call special attention to certain more or less autobiograph- 
ical passages that greatly illuminate the whole volume, although very un- 
obtrusively introduced. (See pp. 401-406, 424-426, 315, 319, 321-) He, by 
no means, rests the weight of his argument solely on the personal expe- 
rience of Christians on entering the new life, although the whole object 
of the book is to show the significance of this experience as one proof of 
the supernatural origin of Christianity. He gives due prominence to 
the historical facts of the scriptural revelation as objective tests of the 
soundness and certainties of faith. It has been the fault of too many 
books on the evidence of Christian experience, that they have built 
only one side of the arch of the argument in defense of Christianity. 
Both sides of the arch are found in this work ; and they, of course, sup- 
port each other, and, as we believe, will bear the weight which the most 
earnest search for certainty in religion can place upon them. The 
author has a strong grasp upon philosophical as well as exegetical 
theology, and although not polemic in tone he everywhere keeps in 
view the vagaries of agnosticism and of other forms of modern doubt. 
On the whole we commend this work to the careful attention of skeptics, 
as well as of Christians and to students of philosophy, as well as of the 
treasures of the Scriptures. We have risen from a perusal of the whole 
book with a feeling of spiritual indebtedness that it is a delight to 
icknowledge. 
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Paul NUGENT, J/alerialist. By Helen F. Hetherington (Gullifer) and 
Rev. H. Darwin. New York. E. P. Dutton & Co., pp. 344. 


This book is very English and very churchly, but it has a core of 
solid, fervent Christian conviction withal, the story-telling is natural, 
the plot clearly unfolded, the characters well-marked, and the denoue 
ment a happy one. Asareply to Robert Elsmere, it has the advantage 
of being one story, with no very complicated situations (instead of two 
as is the case with Robert Elsmere), and nothing is long-drawn out or 
wearisome. It is less intense and healthier, less ponderous as to the 
learning woven in, less mystical. As one of the authors is a clergyman 
of the English Church, the reader naturally concludes that the argu- 
ments for Christianity and the sermon are his work ; while, as the other 
author is a lady, the descriptions of feminine characters with their be- 
longings and ways will be set down inevitably to her account. Lady 
Mortimer, her sister, Miss Seldon, Maude and Nellie Dashwood, the 
Misses Singleton, Miss Goodwin, Perdita Verschagle and the few other 
women, are distinctly characterized, and Nugent, his Oxford friends, 
Lord Mortimer, the two curates, Gabriel Dashwood and the other men 
are quite as well done. It is not a great novel, but of its kind, and 
among shorter works of fiction, it ought to be asuccess. Yet it shows 
less genius for novel writing than it does purpose to make it appear that 
there are circumstances and influences in life, as well as reasonings, that 
may, with God's blessing, bring a thoughtful, prosperous and noble- 
natured materialist back to faith. It is not profound in psychological 
analysis, but the mental processes of its hero have an honest and whole 
some air about them, and the treatment of his case is as far from the 
chicanery of superstition and the spectacular as from that of unbelief. 
The conversation between Nugent and the orthodox Dr. Hicks on mind 
and body, in chapter xiv, reminds one of American lectures of years ago. 
The case stated for Christianity by Lovell here and there is rapid, easy, 
and animated in flow, and there is no reason why it should not have all 
the weight necessary against Sir Paul’s ill-thinking. It would not be 
convincing to every unbeliever—what would? but as the unhappy mar- 
’ turned Sir Paul's 
unbelief sour and bitter, so the near view of death and the portentous 


riage, which is thrown in with skill as a ‘‘ Prologue, 


questions it raised farther on might well create a generous mood toward 
admirable Christian character and kindly, pathetically presented Chris- 
tian truth. And it is not an inapt exemplification, which the book gives 
of the power of Christian charity and reform over the hearts of men in 
different strata of human society. GEO. F. MAGOUN. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
OUR CHIEF NATIONAL DANGER. 


No MORE weighty and memorable words than President Harrison’s 
have recently been uttered, on the great and growing mischief of law- 
lessness at the ballot-box. 


If I were called upon to declare wherein our chief national 
danger lies, I should say, without hesitation, in the overthrow 
of the majority control, by the suppression or perversion of 
the popular suffrage. That there is a real danger here all 
must agree, but the energies of those who see it have been 
chiefly expended in trying to fix the responsibility upon the 
opposite party rather than in efforts to make such practices 
impossible by either party. 

It is not possible now to adjourn that interminable and 
inconclusive debate while we take by consent one step in the 
direction of reform by eliminati::s the gerrymander, which 
has been denounced by all parties, as an influence in the elec- 
tion of electors for President and members ot Congress. All 
the States have been acting freely and separately, deter:ined 
that the choice of electors by a general ticket is the wisest and 
safest method, and it would seem that there could be no objec- 
tion to a constitutional amendment making that method per- 
manent. 

If a Legislature, chosen in one year, upon purely local ques- 
tions, should, pending a presidential election, put a man of its 
choice upon a general ticket, and provide for the choice of 
electors by the legislature, and this trick should determine 
the result, its place might be endangered. I have alluded to 
the gerrymander as affecting the method of selecting electors 
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for President by congressional districts, but the primary intent 
and effect of this form of political robbery have relation to the 
selection of members of the House of Representatives. The 
power of Congress is ample to deal with this threatening and 
intolerable abuse. 

The unfailing test of insincerity in election reform will be 
found in a willingness to confer as to remedies and put in 
force such measures as will most effectually preserve the right 
of the people to free and equal representation. 

An attempt was made in the last Congress to bring to bear 
the constitutional powers of the general government for the 
correction of frauds against the suffrage. It is important to 
know whether the opposition to such measures is really 
vested in a particular feature supposed to be objectionable, 
or includes any proposition to give to the election laws of 
the United States adequacy to the correction of grave and 
acknowledged evils. I must yet entertain the hope that it is 
possible to secure a calm, patriotic consideration of such con- 
stitutional or statutory changes as may be necessary to secure 
the choice of the officers of the government to the people by a 
fair apportionment and free elections. I believe it would be 
possible to constitute a commission, non-partisan in its mem- 
bership, and composed of patriotic, wise and impartial men, 
to whom a consideration of the question of the evils connected 
with our election system and methods might be committed, 
with a good prospect of securing unanimity in some plan 
for relieving or mitigating those evils. The constitution 
would permit the selection of the commission, to,be vested in 
the supreme court, if that method could give the best guaranty 
of impartiality. This commission should be charged with the 
duty of inquiring into the subject of elections, as relating to 
the choice of officers of the national government with a view 
of securing to every elector the free and unmolested exercise 
of the suffrage, and as near an approach to an equality of 
value in each ballot cast as is attainable. 

While the policies of the general government upon the 
tariff, upon the restoration of our merchant marine, upon the 
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river and harbor improvements, and other such matters of 
grave and general concern are liable to be turned this way 
or that by the results of congressional elections, and the admin- 
istrations of policies, sometimes involving issues that tend to 
peace or war, to be turned this way or that by the results of 
a presidential election, there is a rightful interest in all the 
States and every congressional district, that will not be 
decreased or silenced by the audacious pretenses that a ques- 
tion of the right of any body of legal voters, in any State or in 
any congressional district, to give their suffrage freely upon 
these general questions, is a matter only of local concern or 
control. The demand that the limitations of suffrage shall be 
found in the law, and only there, is a just demand, and any 


just man should resent and resist it. 


My appeal is, and must continue to be, for a consultation 
that shall ‘‘proceed with candor, calmness and patience, upon 
the lines of justice and humanity, not by prejudice and cru- 
elty.”’ 

The consideration of these very grave questions invites not 
only the attention of Congress, but that of all patriotic citi- 
zens. We must not entertain the delusion that our people 
have ceased to regard a free ballot and equal representation 
as the price of their allegiance to laws and to civil magistrates 
I have been greatly rejoiced to notice many evidences of the 
increased unification of our people and of a revived national 
spirit. The vista that now opens to us is 
glorious than ever before. 


wider and more 
Gratification and amazement at 
the struggle for supremacy, as we contemplate the population, 
wealth and moral strength of our country, a trust momentous 
in its influence upon our people and upon the world, for a 
brief time committed to us, and we must not be faithless to its 
condition—the defense of the free and the equal influence of 
the people in the choice of public officers and in the control of 
public affairs. 
BENJAMIN F. HARRISON. 
Executive Mansion, Dec. 9, 189. 
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IN a recent number of that admirable monthly, the A/7ssionary Re- 
view of the World, the following statistics are given in a contribution 
by the Rev. C. H. Bell, D. D.: 


Population of the world 


. @ « » « » ¥,§00,000,000 
Living in Asia i , . . 800.000,000 
Living in Africa Wx . ‘ 210.000.000 
Living in Europe . . «+ + 350,000,000 
Living in America, North and South. . . I 10,000,000 i 
Living in Island World. . gee . 30,000,000 

—— —— I, 500, 0¢ 10,000 
Evangelical Christian Communicants : 35,000,000 
Adherents ; eas 105,000,000 
Total Communicants and Adherents aj 140,000,000 
Greek Church g0,000.000 
Romanists 205,000.000 
Jews . ; ; ; ; : = Fe $,000.000 
Mohammedans ; ; . . 175,000,000 
Pagan and Heathen. . ; . . . .  $82.000,000 








I, 500.000,000 
Converts to Christianity in heathen lands one hundred years 


ago did not exceed 300 
Communicants now gia iP atares 800,000 
Adherents oad . : : ; 2,200,000 
Total Communicants and Adherents. . . Pin 6 pe 3,000,000 


Then there were very few Christian workers abroad, and 
they were chiefly peasants and artisans who accompanied 
enterprising merchants. Then the church for the first time , 
began the great enterprise of organized foreign missionary 
work. 

Now there are 170 missionary boards and societies directed 
by men, and 110 by women—all actively in service as agents 
for their respective Christian constituencies. There are now 
at work in non-Christian lands 7,700 missionaries, male and ; 
female, consisting of 


Ordained ; ere Se rer 3,452 
Laymen I RE SER a, SO BONS ee eee a ee 829 
Wives of missionaries. . o pte Beers 5 ene neice’ 2,005 
Unmarried women. .........286-. oo tie oe 1,354 


7,700 
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Native workers .. . ; 36.000 


Of whom 4,250 are endisheeil weonchers 
Total force... 5s. ORC Ore ser : ae 13,700 


UNITED STATES ALONE. 





Evangelical church members ; . . 13 500,0C0 
Ordained preachers. . ‘ ao Fale ast ; 80,000 
Ordained preachers abroad... .. . 1.000 
Unordained missionaries, male and female, obennd 1.750 

2,750 


There is one preacher to eight hundred inhabitants in the 
home land; one preacher to four hundred thousand in non- 
Christian countries. 


Estimated wealth of Evangelical Christians in United 

oo $1 3,000,000,000 
Increase of wealth last year (eurplus after paying all ex- 

penses of living and contributions for benevolent 

purposes) .... $50,000,000 
Contributions for foreign missions during the year 5,000,000 
Total foreign missionary contributions during the cent 

ury 90,000,001 
Annual eopenditase { for ‘home churches $0,000, 00% 
Average per member 
\nnual expenditure for foreign missions, per member 


average e « +7 


The annual increase of wealth was ninety times more than 
the foreign missionary offerings during the year. The esti- 
mated increase of wealth of the evangelical Christian popula 
tion of the United States last year was more than four times 
greater than all the foreign contributions by all American 
Christians during the entire century. 


PROFESSOR HERRICK JOHNSON, in a recent sermon delivered in Chi 
cago, urged the following trenchant reasons against Sunday opening 
of the World's Fair: 


First. Opening the gates on Sunday would be contrary to 
our World’s Fair precedents. 
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Second. It would be against the best usages and traditions 
of our national life. 

Third. It would be against the conscience of 10,000,000 of 
church members. 

Fourth. It would bea national humiliation to take our 
American Sabbath, peculiarly one of our own institutions 
imbedded in our national history, marking our individuality 
as a people for four hundred years, recognized by a long suc- 
cession of jurists and statesmen as of inestimable value to us, 
and put it in the back yard, while we set up under the egis 
of the government and in the eye of the world that mongrel 
thing called the European Sunday. 

Fitth. Sunday opening would be a fearful menace to social 
order. Excursion trains would run 100,000 strangers into the 
city every Saturday night, and the Exposition Sundays would 
prove the devil's harvest time since they would furnish the 
opportunity for the worst classes of our neighboring cities to 
crowd in here to ply their craft. ‘‘ The 100,000 strangers in 
the city every day in the week'’ would have this vast addi- 
tion on Sunday, and every lover of law and order must 
tremble as he thinks of the possible consequences. 

Sixth. Sunday opening would set a national precedent, 
justifying the thrusting into Sunday every kind of entertain- 
ment and every sort of traffic to hawk its wares. If the 
government can run a Sunday entertainment why not anybody 
else? If the government can open a place of Sunday business 
for pecuniary profit, why not any manufacturer ? 

Seventh. Sunday opening would be taking the down grade 
for labor, while Europe is just now starting on the up grade. 
I cite in proof the action of the World's Congress on Sunday 
labor, held at the Paris Exposition—a congress in which the 
religious side of the question was not discussed—and the 
wide efforts made since to bring about the cessation of all 
Sunday toil. 

Eighth. It would be forcing Sabbath labor on all employes 
of the Fair and of the railroads. You answer: ‘‘No man or 
woman is going to work in this town seven days in the 
week during the Fair orany other time.’’ Here again you 
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butt against the facts. Let me call to the witness stand 
George A. Schilling, who testified in a recent speech that 
‘*in this city men are compelled to work on Sunday on pain 
of instant dismissal. I myself worked,’’ he goes on to say, 
‘*in the Union stock vards, and the rule was that during the 
busy season if a man was requested to come back on Sunday 
and failed he was discharged.’’ You suggest relays of work- 
men. But what management is going to keep a relay ‘of 
workmen for one day in the week ? What is this relay to do 
the other six days? And what would they be good for on 
the seventh as substitutes if they had no experience except 
on that dav ? 

Ninth. Sunday opening would be another link in the 
chain to bind labor over to toil 365 days in the year. You 
answer: ‘* Labor asks for this opening.’’ Will you please 
find a petition of this sort in the secretary's office ? 

Tenth. Sunday opening would be selling the Lord’s day 
for a few pieces of silver. To this you have no answer. And 
the only possible way to prove the argument false is to open 
the gates on Sunday and make admission free. 


DARWINISM was subjected to severe criticism at the recent Anthropo- 
logical Congress in Vienna by the speech of the great Berlin biologist, 
Prof. Virchow. About a year ago Virchow, on a similar occasion, made 
a severe attack on the Darwinian position, and this year he is similarly 
outspoken. The following extract from his long address to the Con- 
vention is an important sign of the times. 


Twenty years ago when we met at Innspruck, it was pre- 
cisely the moment when the Darwinian theory had made its 
first victorious mark throughout the world. My friend Vogt 
at once rushed into the ranks of the champions of this doc- 
trine. We have since in vain sought for the intermediate 
stages, which were supposed to connect man with the apes; 
the proto-man, the pro-anthropos, is not yet discovered. For 
anthropological science the pro-anthropos is not even a subject 
of discussion. ‘The anthropologist may, perhaps, see him in 
a dream, but as soon as he awakes he cannot say that he has 
made any approach toward him. At that time in Innspruck 
the prospect was, apparently, that the course of descent from 
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ape to man would be reconstructed all at once; but now we 
cannot even prove the descent of the separate races from one 


another. <A/ this moment we are able to say that among the 
peoples of antiquity no single one was any nearer to the apes 
than we are. At this moment [ can affirm that there ts not 


upon earth any absolutely unknown race of men. ‘The least 
known of all are the peoples of the central mountainous 
district of the Malay Peninsula, but otherwise we know the 
people of Terra del Fuego quite as well as the Esquimo, 


Bashkirs, Polynesians, and Lapps. Nay, we know more of 


many of these races than we do of certain European tribes; I 
need only mention the Albanians. Every living race is still 
human; no single one has yet been found that we can desig- 
nate as simian or quasi-simian. Even when in certain ones 
phenomena appear which are characteristic of the apes—-¢. ¢., 
the peculiar ape-like projections of the skull in certain races 
—still we cannot on that account alone say that these men 
are ape-like. As regards the lake dwellings, I have been 
able to submit to comparative examination nearly every 
single skull that has been found. The result has been that 
we have certainly met with opposite characteristics among 
various races; but of all these there is not one that lies out- 
side of the boundaries of our present population. // can thus 
be positively demonstrated that tn the course of 5,000 years no 
change of type worthy of mention has taken place. Vf you ask 
me whether the first man were white or black, I can only say 
I do not know. 

Twenty years ago the leaders of our science asserted that 
they knew many things which, as a matter of fact, they did 
not know. Nowadays we know what we know. I can only 
reckon up our accounts in so far as to say that we have con- 
tracted no debts; that is, we have made no loan from 
hypotheses, we are in no danger of asserting that which 
will be overturned in the course of the next moment. 
We have leveled the ground, so that the coming generation 
may make abundant use of the material at their disposition, 
As an obtainable objective of the next twenty vears, we 
must look to the anthropology of the European nationalities. 
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THE APPROACHING UNITY OF NATIONS. 


A very important question is that of the relations existing 
between different peoples. International right; in the abstract, 
does not exist. What is war, if not the denial of right and the 
triumph of force? Now the state of war, latent or declared, 
is the general state of people opposite each other. Will it 
always be so? To this question we are able to reply with 
complete assurance, No. A time will come when people will 
comprehend the absurdity of war. What will remain in future 
centuries of the absurd hate which Prussia bears toward 
France, its hereditary enemy? Be sure that these sentiments 
will appear to our descendants as grotesque as the hatred of 
the Athenians for the Spartans. Men will tell themselves 
that they have something better to do than to rend each 
other: that they have common enemies; misery, ignorance 
and disease, and that their efforts should be to unite against 
these calamities, not against their companions in misery and 
misfortune. The idea of a lasting peace is not Utopian; it 
is a certainty ; that which is Utopian, perhaps, is the belief 
that its coming will be soon. There are two ways by which 
we can reach the abolition of war: the first, which appears 
very simple, is the progress of justice and civilization. If men 
would comprehend their duty, if governments desired justice, 
in place of vainglory, then we should have no more war. 
To-day war has become so terrible as to be almost impossible. 
The times of little armies have gone by. Now, entire nations 


are in arms. And such arms! One can comprehend that the 
nations, careless of consequences as they sometimes are, when 
in the toils of a vain pride, must recoil before the terrible pos- 
sibility of the death of 300,000 men in a few hours. But one 
must acknowledge that there is not the progress in this 
respect that there should be. Far from it! A sort of pat- 
riotic furore has seized every nation. Never has the love of 
country,—which, conceived in a very narrow sense, is hatred 
toward the others,—been pushed so far. The Italians con- 
sider the French brigands ; the Russians treat the Germans as 
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brutes ; the French call the English robbers, and soon. But 
fortunately, we see in the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, hatred less strong and jealousies less violent. 

Then, perhaps, one can seriously look for an institution of 
arbitration, destined to settle international differences. We 
acknowledge that material progress precedes moral progress. 
We have a shining example of this fact in railroads. Ina 
century, or in a half century, perhaps, the earth will be 
entirely covered with a netting of railroads. Steamboats will 
also increase their speed. By means of these two facilities, 
the tour of the world, accomplished in 1875 in eighty days as 
a prodigious feat, will be easily made, in 1992, in forty days, 
and perhaps less. It is not chimerical to consider aerial ma- 
chines as an invention almost realized. The elements of the 
problem are well known, as well as the greater number of the 
details. It is only a question of execution, and, for our part, 
we are absolutely convinced that that grand discovery will be 
made before a century. We will content ourselves with say- 
ing that these machines will contribute to render reciprocal 
international relations closer. This whole organization of 
railroads and steamboats will be of little consequence with 
regard to facilitating journeys, but of great importance in 
making customs, commerce and ideas international. Even 
now humanity forms an immense whole which has a common 
life, common ideas, common manners. Great cities already 
resemble each other much, but thev will resemble each other 
still more; customs are the same; in the theaters they give 
the same operas: the system of omnibuses, hotels, post- 
offices, telegraphs, railroads, vary but little. In short, one 
sees the same life at New York, London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, 
Vienna, Madrid and St. Petersburg. That uniformity will 
become still more complete if the world adopts free trade. 
It is true that, at this moment, free trade is not in favor. 
But in one hundred years, when routes, canals and railroads 
are multiplied, when there will be flying machines every- 
where, then custom houses will be virtually abolished. 

In order further to accelerate that commercial union between 
nations the adoption of the same system of money and meas- 
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ure will certainly come. The metric system is accepted by 
nearly all European nations, with a tendency to adoption in 
the United States. England alone resists ; but even there it 
is only a question of time. <A uniformity of measures will be 
absolutely realized in a half century. The adoption of the 
centigrade thermometer, the kilogram, the liter, meter, as 
single measures will greatly simplify all commercial transac- 
tions. In this are found the rudiments of that international 
language which is becoming more and more powerful. 
Already astronomers, geologists, geographers, chemists, math- 
ematicians, have adopted the common measures under discus- 
sion, constituting a language which every scholar is able to 
comprehend. A monetary unit is more important still than a 
metric one ; it is also more difficult to adopt. But one is able 
to foresee that in 1992 there will be a single money, with differ- 
ent coins, but an equal value ; and in view of the difficulty of 
keeping up a double standard (as in France) the unit will 
probably be based on the value of gold. All these unifica- 
tions of measure, of scientificand commercial terms of money 
are only different phases of the same future ; that future the 
unity of nations. Thanks to the telegraphs and the wise 
organization of meteorological bureaus, we are already able to 
know in advance something about the weather. In the future 
this forecasting will be much better organized. The world 
tends to unity. It is possible that our prognostications may 
be enormous ; but it is not an error of the fact itself; it is but 
an error in the date of realization. We name the year 2100 in 
the place of 2000, and we consider as certain that in 2100 or 
2200, if not in 2000, the unity of civilized peoples will be an 
accomplished fact.—7vranslated for Public Opinion from the 
french of Charles Richet, in the Paris Revue Scientifique. 


OUR POPULATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION. 


The population of the United States, June 1, 18g0, as ascer- 
tained at the eleventh census, exclusive of white persons in 
the Indian Territory, Indians on reservations, and Alaska, 
Was 62,622,250. This figure, considering the imperfections 
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of the system under which it was ascertained, is quite satis- 
factory. It bears out the reasonable estimates made prior to 
the enumeration; it does not bear out unreasonable estimates. 
Barring inadequate counts in a few localities, which will 
occur under any system, I believe the statement of the popu- 
lation of the eleventh census to be fairly accurate for the 
whole country; it is certainly within a very small percentage 
of accuracy. Whether accurate or inaccurate it is not worth 
while to quarrel with it; it must be accepted, and the political 
business of the country and all considerations carried on in 
accordance with it. Taking the whole country, the progress 
of growth has been along the thirty-ninth parallel of latitude. 
The center of population, meaning thereby the center of grav- 
ity of the population of the country, each individual being 
assumed to have the same weight, was in 1790, twenty-three 
miles east of Baltimore, Md. In r8go it was twenty miles 
east of Columbus, Ind., five hundred and five miles west of 
the point at which it was located one hundred years ago. 
The variation of the center from latitude 39°, north or south, 
has been very slight, the extreme having been less than nine- 
teen minutes, while the movement in longitude has been 
nearly 9!»°. The greatest density, according to topograph- 
ical features, is found in the Atlantic plain, it being 74.4 
persons to the square mile, and the lowest density is in the 
Plateau region, it being .o7 of a person on an average, to the 
square mile. Four and three-tenuths per cent of the entire 
population of the country is to be found in the coast swamps 
area and the alluvial regions of the Mississippi River. This 
population consists mainly of the colored race. Two and 
three-tenths per cent of the entire population is found in the 
desert and semi-desert regions of the country. The mountain 
regions of the West hold 2.5 per cent, while about one-sixth 
of the entire population is to be found in the Eastern moun- 
tain region. If we examine the distribution according to 
altitude, it will be found that more than three-fourths of the 
population live below 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and below 5,000 feet altitude nearly ninety-nine per cent of 
the inhabitants of the country find their residence. At great 
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altitudes but few people are permanently residing. One- 
sixth of the people live less than 1oo feet above the sea- 
level. These, of course, reside along the seaboard and in 
the swamp and level regions of the South. Those living 
between 2,000 and 2,500 feet above the level of the sea are 
found largely on the slope of the great Western plains. Mr. 
Gannett finds that between 4,000 and 5,000 feet above the 
sea, but more especially between 5,000 and 6,000 feet, 
the population is greatly in excess of the grade or grades 
below it: and he attributes this appearance to the fact that 
the densest settlement at high altitudes in the Cordilleran 
region is at the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains and in 
the valleys about Great Salt Lake, which regions lie between 
4,000 and 6,000 feet elevation. In this great region the ex- 
tensive settlements at the base of the mountains in Colorado 
are to be found between 5,000 and 6,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The mining operations above 6,000 feet, being 
restricted to the Cordilleran region, largely located in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Nevada and California account for the 
existence of the population at the altitude of 6,000 feet and 
more. 

If we examine the population relative to latitude and lon- 
gitude, it will be found that within those degrees in which are 
located the great cities the greatest density of population oc- 
curs, as, for instance, the area between 40° and 41° and lon 
gitudes 73° and 75°, containing the great cities of New York, 
Brooklyn and Jersey City, with an aggregate population of 
3,653,000 inhabitants : the single square degree between lati- 
tude 42° and 43° and longitudes 71° and 72° degrees contains 
Boston and its suburbs, with 1,233,000 inhabitants, and that 
square between latitudes 39° and 40° and longitudes 75° and 
76° holds Philadelphia, with 1,414,000 people. The square 
of latitudes 41° and 42° and longitudes 87° and 88°, which 
contains the larger portion of Chicago, has a population of 
950,000, The distribution of population relative to mean 
annual rainfall indicates not only the tendency of people to 
seek arable lands, but their condition as to general healthful 


ness. The average annual rainfall in this country is 29.6 
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inches, but the variations range from zero to perhaps one 
hundred and twenty-five inches. The greater proportion of 
the people of the United States are living in the regions in 
which the annual rainfall is between thirty and fifty inches. 
The density of population in regions where the average rain- 
fall is between thirty and forty inches is 43.1 per square mile ; 
in regions where it is from forty to fifty inches annually, the 
density is 59 per square mile ; in regions where the rainfall is 
from fifty to sixty inches annually, the density is 25.1, and in 
the arid regions of the West, where the raintall is less than 
twenty inches, being two-fifths of the entire area of the coun- 
try, less than three per cent of the population find its home. 
The importance of the knowledge of this distribution is sup- 
plemented by that with reference to the mean annual tempera- 
ture, which is in the United States 52°, and the greatest den- 
sity of population, as might be expected, centers on this pivot, 
ranging as it does from 50° to 55°. Either side of this range 
the density of population rapidly diminishes, as it was shown 
that it decreases rapidly outside the average rainfall between 
thirty and fifty inches. More than one-half of the entire pop- 
ulation of the country exists under a temperature between 45 

and 55°, while seventy to seventy-five per cent of the inhab- 
itants come within 40° and 50°. Where the temperature 
reaches 70° on the average, but a little over one percent of the 
population finds its home.—//or. Carroll D. Wright, in the 
Popular Science Monthly for January. 

















QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY HENRY B. BLACKWELL, EDITOR OF THE WOM AN’S JOURNAL, 
BOSTON. 


113. What are the chief objections now urged against Woman Sur- 
frage, and what are the best answers to them ? 


1. Suffrage is nota right of anybody. 

To say so is to deny the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights. ‘‘Governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed’’—women are governed. ‘' Taxation without 
representation is tyranny’’—women are taxed. ‘' Political power in- 
heres in the people ’’—women are people. To deny these principles is 
to justify despotism. ‘‘ The men who refuse the ballot to women can 
show no title to their own.”’ 

2. Nobody asks for Woman Suffrage. 

Over 21,000 citizens of Massachusetts have petitioned for it within six 
months. More than 50,000 others have petitioned for it in previous 
years. Nota dollar has ever been spent in circulating these petitions. 
Repeated efforts have been made and money spent to circulate petitions 
against Woman Suffrage, and they have few signers. 

3. What eminent men have favored Woman Suffrage ? 


Among others, Abraham Lincoln, Chief Justice Chase, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Samuel G. Howe, John G Whittier, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, President Hayes, 
Governors Banks, Boutwell, Claflin, Washburn, Talbot, Ames and Long. 
Senators Geo. F. Hoar and Henry lL. Dawes, John M Forbes, Robert 
Collyer, Bishops Haven, Bowman and Simpson, Rev. Joseph Cook, 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, Neal Dow, George William Curtis, the republi- 
cans of Massachusetts in successive platforms since 1870. The national 
republican platforms of 1872 and 1876. The Democrats of Massachusetts 
in their platform of 1882. 

4. What eminent women have favored Woman Suffrage ? 

Among others, Margaret Fuller, Lydia Maria Child, Frances D. Gage, 
Lucretia Mott, Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Clara Barton, Frances E. Willard, 
Abby W. May, Lucy Stone, Mary F. Eastman, Frances Power Cobbe, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mary Clemmer. 
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5. Wost women do not want lo vote. 


Except in years of presidential election, a majority of men in Massa- 
chusetts do not vote. This is shown by statistics. The right to vote for 
governor, state legislature, municipal, town and county officers, usually 
calls out less than half the male voters, in spite of public opinion, party 


machinery, torchlight processions, newspaper articles, expenditure of 
money, and personal efforts of candidates. Over seven thousand women 
in Massachusetts registered last year to vote merely for school committee. 
Yet this is only a small and disjointed part of the system of Municipal 
Suffrage. It does not include a vote on the management of schools, or a 
share in the nomination of candidates. Small as it is, the right is 
restricted in the case of women by limitations which make it trouble- 
some and costly to exercise. A woman must apply to be taxed and 
registered. She must give a statement under oath of all her property, 
and thus incur taxation to an extent which most men escape. Under 
parallel conditions not five hundred men would have voted for school 
committee. That even seven thousand women have done so, under 
such restrictions, is a proof of eminent and unselfish public spirit. 

The numberof women voting has diminished each vear since School 

r women was vcrante 

Only when the interest of men voting has also diminished each year 
since School Suffrage for women was granted. When a real issue was to 
be settled four years ago, 21,000 Boston women paid a voluntary tax and 
registered and voted and settled the question right. In every case the 
falling off has been due toa general lack of political interest, which tem- 
porarily affected both sexes. In the case of women it is due also to the 
limitation of the right, and the vexatious restrictions imposed upon the 
registration of women by the present law. 

>. Itisa step that once taken can never be recalled. 

Municipal and presidential suffrage for women is an experiment 
which can be repealed at any time by a Legislature of men alone, 
elected by men alone. If the presence of women at town-meetings and 
municipal elections proves distasteful to the men, the Legislature will 
soon repeal the law. Every fair-minded opponent of Woman Suffrage 
should vote for Municipal and Presidential Woman Suffrage, as the 
shortest way to put an end to the agitation for Woman Suffrage by 
exposing its supposed evils. 

8. We have too many volers now. 

Where will you draw the line? No one proposes to disfranchise any 
class of men who now vote. Every extension of suffrage has proved on 
the whole a benefit to all concerned ; first to poor white men ; then to 
ignorant colored men; why not now to intelligent women? Are demo- 
crats who have given suffrage to poor men of foreign birth or republicans 
who have forced negro suffrage on the reluctant South, afraid to share 
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political power with their own intelligent mothers, sisters, wives and 
daughters ? 

9. Women are represented already. 

Men cannot represent women, because they are unlike women 
Women as a class have tastes, interests and occupations which they 
alone can adequately represent. Men specially represent material 
interests; women will specially represent the interest of the home. 

10. Only bad and ignorant women would vote. 

Our ten years’ experience of School Suffrage for women proves the con- 
trary. The twenty-two thousand women who have voted are admitted to 
have been good and intelligent. The demand for suffrage comes from the 
respected leaders and educated representatives of their sex. No woman 
can vote in Massachusetts unless she can read and write. 

11. tits contrary to experience. 

Not so. In England women have voted for twenty years in municipal 
elections. Hon. Jacob Bright has written to the Massachusetts Legisla- 


_ ture that in England Woman Suffrage has proved ‘‘ good for women, 


good for Parliament, and good for the country.” It has worked so well 
there that it has just been extended to the women of Scotland. Are 
American women alone unfit to be trusted with political responsibilities? 

12. There is no precedent in this country. 

In Wyoming, women have voted for twenty-two years on all questions, 
on the same terms as men. Every successive governor—the judges of the 
Supreme Court, the Senators in Congress, the presiding elder of the 
M. E. Church, the newspapers of both parties, all agree that Woman 
Suffrage works well and gives satisfaction in Wyoming. The State con- 
stitution guaranteeing equal suffrage to women has been ratified by 
Congress, and the women of Wyoming will vote in the next Presidential 
election. 

13. Lt would put the control of state and nati into the 
foreign element. 





In every State there are more women who can read and write than all 
the illiterate men and women combined. In every State there are more 
American women than all the foreign men and women combined. In 
every State the votes of women will double the intelligent majority, 
thus diminishing the influence of the ignorant minority one-half. In 
the Southern States taken together, there are more white women than 
all the colored men and women combined. So that the white majority, 
when women vote, will be larger than the total number of white male 
voters, if all women and colored men were excluded. There are in 
Massachusetts 454,852 women over twenty years old who can read and 
write; 326,731 of these are Americans; 128,121 of foreign birth. (See 
Carroll D. Wright’s statistics for 1875.) 
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14. lt would put our cities under Roman Catholic control. 

There are, in all our large cities, even in New York, more Protestant 
women than Roman Catholic women ; more American women than for- 
eign women. There are in Boston 91,367 women over twenty years old 
who can read and write; 52,608 of these are Americans, 38,759 are of 
foreign birth. (See Carroll D. Wright as above.) 

15. Lt would diminish respect for women. 


Voting is power. Power always commands respect. To be weak is to 


be miserable. How many men are tolerated in society only because 
they are rich and powerful! Woman armed with the ballot will be 
stronger and more respected than ever before. 


16. Jt ts contrary to the Bible. 

Not so. In the beginning, we are told,God made man in his own 
image, male and female, and gave ¢AHem dominion ; not man dominion 
over woman. Among the Jews, God’s chosen people, Deborah, the wife 
of Lapidoth, a married woman, was judge, and led their armies to vic- 
tory. In Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor 
female, but all are one. Women as well as men are commanded to ‘‘call 
no man master.’’ Nowhere is it said in the Bible to women, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not vote.”’ 

17. Women have not physical strength to enforce laws ; therefore they 
should not help make them. 

One-half our male voters have not physical strength to enforce laws, 
yet they help make them. Most lawyers, judges, physicians, ministers, 
merchants, editors, authors, legislators and congressmen, and all men 
over forty-five years old are exempt from military service on the ground 
of physical incapacity. (See statistics of the late war.) Voting is the 
authoritative expression of an opinion. It requires intelligence, con- 
science and patriotism, not mere muscle. All the physical force of 
society is subject to call to enforce law, but cannot create law. Moral 
force, such as women possess, is as necessary as physical force to 
national well-being. 

18. Jf women vote they must fight. 

Women are the mothers of men. Lucy Stone says: ‘‘Some woman 
perils her life for her country every time a soldier is born. Day and 
night she does picket duty by his cradle. For years she is his quarter- 
master, and gathers his rations. And then, when he becomes a man and 
a voter, shall he say to his mother, ‘If you want to vote you must first 
kill somebody’? Itis a coward’s argument,”’ 

19. Lt will make domestic discord when women vote contrary to thet) 
husbands. 

In cases where husbands and wives vote together it will be an addi- 
tional source of sympathy and bond of union. In cases where they vote 
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differently they will agree to differ, as they now do in religious matters. 
A man will not respect his wife the less because she has an opinion of 
her own and is free to express it. 

20. tis unwomanly to vote. 

This can only be true if voting is a purely masculine function. If so, 
itis right that men should monopolize it, but not otherwise. Or if it 
were a purely feminine function then women should monopolize it. But 
it is a human function and demands for its exercise qualities common to 
both sexes. What is suffrage? A choice between principles, measures 
and men. Are women capable of forming an opinion? Have they the 
capacity of rational choice? Are they interested in good government? 
If so they ought to vote as citizens, just as they now vote as stockholders 
in banking and manufacturing corporations. 

21. The polls are not fit places for women. 

Then they are not fit places for men. But if this were ever true, it is 
true nolonger. The Australian ballot system has put an end to all dis- 
order and removed every such ground of objection. Wherever women 
meet with men they are treated with respect. If the polls were as bad 
as represented they would not degrade women, but women would reform 
the polls. 

22. Women have no grievances. 

Women have many serious grievances growing directly or indirectly 
out of their disfranchisement. As workers they are not fairly paid. 
From many profitable occupations they are altogether excluded. In the 
older states they are not freely admitted to colleges and professional 
schools. They find it difficult to get instruction in skilled labor. Suf- 
frage would give them larger independence and wider industrial oppor- 
tunities. It would enable them to control legislation. As wives, moth- 
ers and widows they have special rights to protect and special wrongs 
to remedy. But the laws regulating these relations are often unjust 
and unequal. In only three states of the Union has a married mother, 
while living with her husband, any legal right to her children ; every- 
where else the father is the sole legal guardian. . Widows and widowers 
do not have equal rights of inheritance in each other’s property. During 
the husband’s lifetime he is the sole legal head of the family and the 
sole owner of the accumulations of the married partnership. In most 
of the States marriage is a relation of superiority on the part of the 
husband, of inferiority and dependence on that of the wife, whereas 
it ought to be recognized asa noble and permanent partnership of equals 
with reciprocal rights and duties. Where additional rights have been 
secured for wives, mothers and widows. it has been almost always by the 
efforts of friends of woman suffrage. But the greatest of all grievances 
is the fact of disfranchisement. It is a stigma upon any class of citizens 
that their opinion is not thought worth counting. 
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23. What good willitdo women to vote ? 

Just what it does for men. It will give women power to protect them- 
selves in their persons, property, children, occupations, opportunities 
and social relations. It will enable them to get done what ought to be 
done, and to get undone what ought not to be done. As it has made 
certain classes of men, formerly treated as inferiors because disfranchised. 
more nearly equal with other men, so it will make all classes of women 
more nearly equal with men and with each other. 


24. What good will it do men for women to vote ? 


Whatever enlarges the minds and hearts of women makes them more 
agreeable companions and better wives and mothers. The brains and 
conscience of an educated mother are the best inheritance of her chil- 
dren. Men will find it far pleasanter and more elevating to live with an 
equal than with an inferior in the home. There is no one so hard to 
manage as a fool. 

25. What good will it do society for women to vote ? 

It will make government more fully representative. It will put an end 
to bribery in elections by doubling the number of voters and making it 
difficult to use money corruptly. Formerly when only a small class of 
men were allowed to vote, ‘‘every man had his price’? and bribery was 
the rule. The wider the constituency the purer will be the political 
atmosphere. Candidates of better moral character will have to be nom- 
inated in order to secure the support of a majority of the women voters. 
Vice will be discouraged, poor and defenceless women will be better pro- 
tected, and there will be a higher standard of public morals. Crimes 
against women will be more adequately punished, and children will be 
better cared for. Primary meetings will be made orderly, when women 
are expected to attend them. The manners and atmosphere of the 
smoking-car will be replaced by those of the lecture-room and the 
church-meeting. The caucus will be lifted to the level of the parlor 
The presence of women will purify politics as it has already purified 
literature and refined society. 

26. Jt will only double the vote—women will vote as their husbands 
do. 

Then the family will cast two votes instead of one. But the quality of 
the voters changes the quality of politics. A political party of men 
and women will not be the same as a party of men alone. Women are 
more peaceable, refined, temperate, chaste, economical, humane and 
law-abiding than men. These qualities will influence the character of 
the government. The united votes of men and women will give the 
fullest, fairest, and most accurate expression of public opinion. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ENGLAND is slowly awaking to the enormity of her opiun 
trafic in India and China. A large, enthusiastic anti-opium 
demonstration was recently held in Exeter Hall, London, to 
welcome Mr. Cheok Hong Cheong, Superintendent of Church 
Missions at Melbourne, Victoria, aid Miss Loonderbai Powar, 
a Christian Hindu lady of Bombay, who has come to Eng- 
land as the representative of the native women of India in 
their protest to the English Government against the legalized 
opium traffic in India. Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe presided 
at this meeting, and not only made a strong and resolute 
personal protest, but he also read a strategic extract from 
a report made by the High Commissioner of Burmah, now 
Sir C. Aitchison, which was a scathing indictment of the 
government and nation which permitted or encouraged such 
a traffic to the ruin of their own subjects. Mr. Cheong, 
speaking very perfect English, testified that to his knowledge 
there were already two thousand Europeans in Australia, 
men of good social position, who indulge in opium smoking, 
besides the large number of others who take the poison in the 
form of morphia. He said that from representations made to 
the Government of Victoria the executives have unanimously 
agreed that opium is nothing but an evil and have drafted a 
measure absolutely prohibiting the traffic. According to the 
provisions of this measure no one is to grow or manufacture 
opium in Victoria except for medicinal purposes. No vessel 
arriving at any port of the colony is to carry more than fifty 
pounds’ weight. Sellers of the drug, keepers of dens for its 
use, and opium smokers, are to be subject to a penalty of 
£500, or twelve months’ imprisonment. 

Most pathetic were the messages sent by the innocent suf- 
ferers from this poison in India, to their rulers and destroyers 
in England. Some of the women said: ‘‘ Tell the English 
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people that, if they will help us in this time of difficulty, we 
should be so thankful that we would take the skins off our 
bodies to make shoes for them.’’ 

When missionaries go to the Zenanas to preach they are 
told: ‘‘Go and convert your Christian government first and 
then come and tell us about Christ.’’ High caste women are 
not allowed to work for themselves; and if the husbands 
spend their time in the opium dens, there is nothing for the 
poor women and children but to lie down in their dark Zenana 
rooms and die. Missionaries are saddened as they enter the 
filthy opium dens and see living skeletons heaped one upon 
another, thousands of degraded beings going fast to ruin and 
the onlookers powerless for rescue. What is the use of preach- 
ing to men who have become idiotic? When they do under- 
stand the message that is brought to them they exclaim : 
‘“We do not want your religion. The Christians have ruined 
us!’’ The Hindu lady was followed by Mr. A. S. Dyer, ed- 
itor of the Bombay Guardian. He moved tne following reso- 
lution, which was adopted : 


This meeting, representing the aroused conscience of the nation, in 
view of the fact that the traffic in opium carried on by the British gov- 
ernmeut of India, brings upon countless numbers of our fellowmen in 
China, India and Burmah, physical and moral degradation, and upon 
their innocent families unutterable misery and ruin, is a grievous hin- 
drance to the spread of the Gospel, by identifying this professedly Chris- 
tian country with the sin of propagating an odious vice, and also dries 
up the sources of legitimate commerce, calls upon the government to 
immediately direct the stoppage of the growth, manufacture, and sale of 
opium in India (except for strictly medicinal purposes), and its export 
therefrom, in harmony with the vote of the House of Commons of April 
1oth last, which condemned this traffic as ‘‘ morally indefensible.’’ 

This meeting further expresses its conviction that the people of the 
United Kingdom will not hesitate to repeat a sacrifice similar to that by 
which they put an end to negro slavery in British Colonies, and to give 
such moderate temporary assistance to the Indian Exchequer as may be 
needed to enable the government of India wholly and at once to dis- 
pense with the revenue from the opium trade, without placing any fresh 
burdens upon the people of that country. 

Mr. Dyer said : ‘‘ We have listened to the representatives of 
Eastern countries containing a population of more than six 
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hundred million souls. Adjacent to these are other lands 
suffering from the curse of the British Indian opium traffic, of 
whose inhabitants your guests are also in a sense the repre- 
sentatives. The plea for justice which they have made to- 
night in the presence of God and of this assembly, and through 
this assembly and the Press, to the British nation, is therefore 
a plea in the interests of peoples comprising half the population 
of the globe. Considering the numbers who are affected or 
threatened by the opium scourge, there has never been a sub- 
ject of greater magnitude before the British public. May God 
burn it into the hearts of the people of this land, that the 
sritish nation is responsible for the gravest attack upon hu- 
manity that history records, or that the world has known 
When I first went to India, rather more than four years ago, 
I had no idea that the British government in that country 
was propagating the opium vice among our fellow subjects 
there, in addition to exporting the poisonous drug to curse 
the Chinese nation. 

‘‘ The consumption of opium has increased in the Bombay 
Presidency 549 per cent since 1876, while in other provinces 
it has also sadly increased. How was this increase brought 
about? Let me give you illustrations. The license to sell 
opium in any city or district is put up to public auction by 
the Government, or disposed of by tender to the highest bid- 
der, the Government having previously fixed the minimum 
sale—that is to say, the lowest quantity which the success- 
ful bidder must sell during the term of his contract. 

‘The form of license in use in the Bombay Presidency, 
where I reside, provides that if the holder of the license 
should fail to sell the stipulated minimum amount of the 
poison he must pay (I quote the words of the license) ‘Aen- 
alty at the rate of Rs. 5 per pound on the quantity of opium 
required to make up the said minimum.’ [‘Shame, shame.’ ] 

‘‘ What with the high price he usually has had to pay for 
license, the penalty which hangs over his head, and his desire 
for gain, I need not say that the licensee spares no effort to 
push the sale of the devastating drug among the populace 

‘‘In the Northwest Provinces and Oudh the license issued 
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to the opium contractor provides that if he fail to buy of the 
Government the minimum quantity officially fixed to be re- 
tailed by him in each month (again I quote the license) ‘and 
the collector considers his explanation of his failure to buy 
the required amount to be unsatisfactory, the collector may 
resume the lease at once, and confiscate the instalments paid 
in advance by the lessee as security.’ 

‘During the last three years the number of opium shops in 
India, instead of diminishing, increased, according to official 
statements, by 1,486. 

‘‘Preposterous statements have been made as to the increase 
of taxation, either in England or India, that would be entailed 
if the opium traffic were to be abolished. But the more the 
subject is looked at with candid and unprejudiced eyes, the 
more comparatively insignificant does the temporary sacrifice 
appear by which England could at once settle this financial 
question. 

‘‘ The legitimate revenue of India (that is, the revenue other 
than that from the opium traffic) has largely and steadily in- 
creased for a great many years past. During the last five 
years it has increased, apart from fresh taxation, at the average 
rate of seven hundred thousand tens of rupees per year. A 
careful estimate based upon the past progress of the Indian 
revenue, and taking into account every ordinary and reason- 
able contingency, shows that all that is required to end the 
blackest chapter in our national history is a sum only equal to 
half the amount that was given fifty years ago, with far less 
resources, to free the negro slaves in our West Indian posses- 
sions. A subsidy of ten million pounds to the Indian Ex- 
chequer, spread over a period of seven years, and divided into 
annual grants on a diminishing scale, would settle this in- 
famous business ; and it could be arranged in a manner that 
would cause the burden to Great Britain of this great act of 
justice to be almost imperceptible.’’ 

Sir Joseph W. Pease, Bart., M. P., moved a vote of wel- 
come to the native representatives of China and India, and 
said these visitors from Asia had given us an earnest of the 
manner in which they would, he trusted, rouse the country. 
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As one of a small band, working years ago in the cause, he 
viewed with intense satisfaction the progress made. As to 
finance, he would venture his reputation that if either Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Goschen spent half an hour in consultation 
with the Indian government, a way of dealing with Indian 
finance would be discovered by which the opium trade could 
be dealt with without putting a single additional tax on the 
English or Indian people. 


FRANCE grows uneasy under Jesuit aggression. The 
warning given the Roman Church by the French cabinet that 
unless it showed less hostility to the republic the government 
would cease to resist the demand for the separation of church 
and state, has proved more than a mere threat. A bill pro- 
viding for absolute separation is now before the Chamber of 
Deputies, and is supported by the government, which has 
gathered courage from a recent vote of confidence in the 
Chamber, and from the attitude of the Senate on clerical mat- 
ters, as radical as the Legislature. Incidentally the measure 
is the result of the recent mobbing of French pilgrims in 
Rome, and the insulting reply of Mgr. Gouthe-Soulard, the 
Archbishop of Aix, to the circular issued by the French min- 
ister of worship, asking the bishops to abstain from further 
pilgrimages. The government promptly prosecuted the 
Archbishop for insulting the minister, and the court imposed 
a fine of £120, the effect of which was only to rally the whole 
episcopate about the Archbishop, the Pope himself encourag- 
ing him ‘‘to continue to fight for the church with all his 
might.’’ As the church has by this attitude not only openly 
defied the government, but asserted its independence as well, 
the cabinet has replied by taking it at its word and proposing 
to separate church and state altogether. It can do this the 
more easily because, by the terms of the Concordat, the 
Roman Catholic Church is not a state church in the sense 
that the English church is, but an independent body, with 
which France is in treaty relations. As the bishops and 
priests are appointed, supported and controlled by the repub- 
lic, however, the officials of the church are practically state 
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functionaries, for whose actions the republic is responsible. 
It is this relation that gives a serious political phase to the 
present controversy, the French clergy being hostile to the 
Italian government, because of its attitude to the Pope, and 
desirous not only to enlist ecclesiastical France against it, 
but to stimulate the general unfriendliness of the French peo- 
ple to Italy. As the clergy are de facto officials of the French 
government, and the latter is responsible for their assaults 
on a friendly power, it must either accept the consequences 
which such responsibility entails, or sever the relations exist- 
ing between them. But France can gain nothing by support- 
ing the temporal claims of the papacy, which sooner or later 
must end in a quarrel with Italy, and so with the Triple Alli- 
ance, of which the latter is a part, and so proposes to abolish 
the Concordat and place the Roman Church upon the footing 
it occupies in this country. The task should be the easier 
because of the patent inconsistency of maintaining such rela- 
tions as are established by the Concordat between a republic 
and an ecclesiastical absolutism like Rome, and because of 
the rapid growth of the anti-Catholic sentiment in France; a 
sentiment shown in the secularization of education and the 
withdrawal of the exemptions hitherto accorded theological 
students and some classes of priests from military service. 
But the opposition offered by the church will be strong, and 
will be aided by the disposition of all French parties to con- 
trol all corporations, to secure which right the state must, of 
course, contribute to their support. 


7AR with Chili seems likely to be avcided. The procla- 
War with Chili ms likely to be avcided 
mation of Admiral Jorge Montt as President of Chili, and the 
consequent re-establishment of constitutional authority, will, 
it is hoped, tend to a speedy settlement of the difficulty 
between the United States and that country. Opinion is 
general, however, that no settlement can be reached on the 
basis of the decision of Judge Foster, the police justice charged 
J ‘ . > 
with the investigation of the murderous assault upon the 
Baltimore’s sailors. That decision, if correctly reported, 


exonerates the Valparaiso police and attaches blame only to 
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a few persons implicated in the stabbing, and assumes that 
the whole affair was little more than a street row between 
wharf strollers and drunken sailors. It is ping of course, 
that the Supreme Court of Chili, to which the decision has 
been submitted, and which, it is said, will at once render 
judgment and proceed to settle with the United States, may 
take a different view of the matter and one more in accord 
with the facts in the case. But if not, its conclusions will 
hardly be accepted in this country, or the punishment of two 
or three men be regarded as any adequate reparation for the 
injuries done to American sailors or the insult offered to the 
American people. What the United States wants is a full 
and ample apology for the murder of men who were murdered 
because they wore its uniform, and indemnity for the personal 
injuries received by its sailors, and, unfortunately, in the 
present sensitive and belligerent spirit of the Chilian people 
there seems little disposition to give either. The Chilians 
are a hot-headed and aggressive people, naturally disposed 
to be jealous of and so to dislike the United States, and their 
civil war has been productive of a peculiar and irritating 
national sensitiveness. But international affairs are not to 
be controlled by the interpretations which such sensitiveness 
provokes, and however much the Chilians may believe that 
during the civil war the conduct of our government was not 
ull that it should have been, the killing and wounding 


American seamen at Valparaiso was an act that under inter- 


ol 


lational rules calls for some sort of apology. The United 

States has no wish to wage a war, even a naval war, with 

Chili, the enterprise and patriotism of whose people it has 
I t t I 


every reason for liking, but it cannot permit its sailors to be 
slaughtered and its flag insulted with impunity. And in 
view of the hostile spirit displayed by the Southern Republic, 
it would be the worst possible blunder if, thr 


ough weakness 


or disinclination to engage in a struggle with a weaker power, 


Chili should find cause for the belief that she had 


triumphed 
over her gies For the hostility of Chili can not be 
attributed to special causes, such as the intervention of the 
State Lieseatiians at 


at the close of the war with Peru, or the 
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course of the government during the late civil war, but is due 
to inordinate jealousy of the United States as its great rival 
on the Western continent. The Chilians are the most aggress- 
ive, energetic and ambitious race in the southern hemisphere, 
and by the development of their marine and mining resources 
and their successful wars of conquest, they have obtained 
supremacy among the southern republics. Without a rival 
in that quarter, they regard with resentment the great north- 
ern commonwealth which alone disputes their ascendency 
among American states, and any weakness or indulgence 
displayed by the United States now will only end in a future 
west coast war. 


ABSOLUTISM on the part of any ruler, however popular, is 
by no means a safe procedure even in Germany. At Munich 
recently the young German Emperor when asked to record 
his name in the Golden Book, wrote opposite his autograph 
this sentiment, Suprema Lex, Regi Voluntas. Professor Del- 
briick represents millions of Germans in the following com- 
ments he has ventured to make in his monthly, the Prezssiche 
Jahrbicher, on this incident. 

The press points to the Constitution, asking, Where are the Constitu- 
tional Ministers? and storms at Byzantinism. The officials whisper to 
one another, with gloomy looks and sharp remarks. The professors 
weave into their lectures observations relating to public law, such as that 
the Germans had always a monarchy, but not an unlimited one. The 
clergy took the opportunity of preaching last Sunday on the text that the 
highest law was God’s will. Even the semi-official papers are at a loss 
for excuses, which proves that at the bottom of their hearts they think 
the same. But why this storm—as it only has to do with a word, with 
nothing concrete, no intention, no plan, no symptom which might let 
us expect something new? We will not hesitate to say straight out that 
the excitement is so great because of an already existing feeling wait- 
ing for expression. This chance word is regarded only as an exposition 
of a subjective monarchical will which people are prepared to meet 
with resistance. In this lies a danger for the future which cannot be 
regarded too seriously. 


THE American Senate, January 11th, ratified the Brussels 
Treaty. Seventeen nations are now united in effort for the 
suppression of the slave trade and the promotion of navigation 
and commerce in Africa. 
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